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WHEN IN HAVANA 
Ask for “NUIT ESPAGNOLE” 


| 
Starlit Spanish nights ... tropical moons. >. 


languorous moods are suggested in this 


subtle perfume. 

“Nuit Espagnole” (Spanish Night) is sold on 
this continent only at El Encanto, the home 
of precious French perfumes ... beautiful 


Spanish linens... English woolens ... quaint 


treasures from all corners of the world. 


Interesting Tourist Booklet on Request. 


él gneante 


Solis, Entrialgo & Co. 
Cuba’s Largest and Smartest 
Department Store 


*HAVANA:® 


Come to Havana for the Great February Fiestas. 
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TRAVEL THE WIDE 
WORLD OVER 


... and you'll find the same essen- 
tials for perfect hotel living ... . 


every one a feature of The Barclay 


CONTINENTAL SERVICE 


The kind of service that is personal and humanized 
—that is not just showy and ostentatious—that does 
everything for you almost without your knowing it. 


HOMELIKE ATMOSPHERE 


Created by intelligent care for your creature com- 
forts . . . By tasteful decorations and perfect 
appointments . . . By a smoothly coordinating 
management ... By the opportunity offered every 
guest for rest and relaxation when day is done. 


DISTINGUISHED CUISINE 


One that makes the best possible use of the culinary 
arts of Europe and America . . . That understands 
how to tempt appetites with variety . . . That has 
the skill and takes the pains to make delectable 
even the simplest dishes. 


CONVENIENT LOCATION 


Near transportation terminals and important centers 
of amusement, shopping and business. The Barclay 
is situated in mid-town New York—only a step 
from Grand Central Station, a short walk to the 
fashionable shops of Fifth and Madison Avenues, a 
quick taxi ride to Broadway theatres and Man- 
hattan’s smartest supper clubs. 


THE BARCLAY 


111 EAST 48T STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
George W. Lindholm, Manager 
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10 DAYS FROM PARK AVENUE 
TO THE PYRAMIDS! 


By Express Steamers of the Italian 
Line to Genoa or Naples and 
direct services to Egypt. 


By fast liners to Northern Euro- 
pean ports and thence by rail or 
air to Marseilles or Genoa for 
connecting services to Egypt. 


FAST AND LUXURIOUS LINERS OF THE 
MISR STEAMSHIP COMPANY PROVIDE 


DIRECT SERVICES FROM MARSEILLES AND 
GENOA TO EGYPT. MISR AIRLINES COVER 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


DIRECT SAILINGS 


“Roma” from New York Jan. 30 
to Port Said Feb. 18 (via 7 cruise 
ports) ... from New York Mar. 
12 to Port Said Mar. 30 (via 8 
cruise ports) ... minimum First 
Class fare, $287. 


American Export Line... 16 
days to Alexandria via Azores, 
Gibraltar, France, Italy ... from 
New York Dec. 22, Jan. 5 and 
19, Feb. 2 and 16, Mar. 2... 
minimum First Class fare, $190. 


YOU CAN AFFORD EGYPT! 


A complete six-weeks trip can 
be made for less than $500. You 
can see Egypt in the grand man- 
ner... Sailing first class in ex- 
press liners, spending a whole 
week in Cairo, making the full 
Voyage up the Nile to Luxor and 
Aswan... for around $1500. 


BEGINS IN 


Join Egypt’s cosmopolitan society ... in a setting 
of ageless glory... beneath a bright, unfailing sun. 
Egypt transmutes your favorite winter pleasures... 
gives you golf, tennis, polo, horse racing, on the 
very banks of the Nile... gives you festive evenings 
of opera and theatre and dancing, at the very gates 
of Cairo’s fabulous bazaars. Infinite are Egypt’s 
contrasts. From the perfumed gardens of Cairo 
you may journey forth to camp in the still and 
starry desert. From Cairo, too, you may attain the 
climax of all travels . . . the voyage up the Nile! 
Surely you have said to yourself that some day you 
would visit Egypt . . . would enter those Cairo 
hotels through whose portals pass the front-page 
personalities of the world. Make it this year... 
the season extends from November through April! 


Details and Information from 


TOURIST DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION OF EGYPT 


Hamilton M. Wright, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


65 Broadway, New York and Branch Offices 


OR ANY AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENT 
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THE BRILLIANT SEASON 


THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS-LITS INC. 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and Branch Offices 
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IN AUSTRALIA ... where the North Star 
hides below the horizon and the Southern 
Cross rides high . . . gaiety, adventure, and 


discovery want you to make a foursome! 


Australia, a vivid, peaceful land of happy 
contrasts, where summer warmth comes in 
January and lovely winter days in July! 
Where wild orchids bloom amid the ever- 
green forests and jungles...where great 
cities provide every convenience and diver- 
sion of modern living . . . including special 


railway rates for tourists. 


... where mountain skiing calls to some, su- 
perb surf-riding beckons others; and almost 
every sport that’s known can be enjoyed in 


a new and thrilling manner! 


So sail away for change... to a youthful, 
hospitable nation; whose every moment 
presents new contrasts, new surprises; whose 
varied vacation possibilities invite you to 
stay just as long as you please! You should 
plan at least a month! 


Secure details from your Travel Agent or. 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL ASS’N. Ww 
(A non-profit Community Organization) 

Suite319A,Hotel Clark,Los Angeles,Cal. 


Australia...not far away...climaxes Ke 
a chain of romantic ports... in 
Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, 

each a new adventure, a vacation in ke 
itself! The exchange, favoring your 
dollar; makes travel inexpensive. 


SPEND A FASCINATING 
MONTH IN AUSTRALIA ! 


A Nubian Slave Acts as Nursemaid in a Bedouin Houscield 
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ONE OF THE WONDERS 
OF THE MODERN WORLD 


Rockefeller Center, 48th to 51st Sts., 
5th to 6th Aves., New York City 


Well-Informed Travelers Make 
Sure of Seeing Everything 

Via 

GUIDED TOURS... They take you 

quickly to chief points of interest, in- 


cluding Radio City Music Hall and 
70-story Observation Roofs... . .$1 


OBSERVATION ROOFS .. . Over one- 
sixth mile high, they afford thrilling 
view of New York City...... .40c 


NBC STUDIO TOURS... _ Behind 
scenes at radio broadcasting. . . .40c 


Write for illustrated pamphlet 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
OBSERVATION ROOFS 


OF FUN 


Sea ISLAND 


Swings you into a full cycle of sea- 
side sports, inspiring your best 
brand of golf, your fastest tennis 
rallies, and your deadliest aim at 
skeet or hunting. Enjoy your pet 
diversions... 


bronzing on the beach and lazing 
in sunny patios with The Cloister 
affording tempting cuisine and 
thoughtful service. 


COME BY MOTOR, RAIL, BOAT, OR PLANE 


Early season rates until February. 
N. ¥. Office, 500 5th Ave. (Pe. 6-2060) 
Chi. Office, 332 S. Mich. Ave. (Wa. 8381) 
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SEA ISLANE*« 


TRAVEL’S 
Hotel and Resort Directory 


FLORIDA 
Deland 


Deland Hotel. Open all year. European or 
American plan, Modern, fireproof. Steamheat. 
Private baths. Reasonable, 


St. Petersburg 

Hotel Dennis. European, fireproof, modern. 
Cuisine. Centrally located, facing 
ns Park, quiet zone, convenient to 
everything. Booklet. N. A. Dennis, Mer. 

Lantern Lane. St. Petersburg’s finest water- 
front apt. hotel. Thirty modern 3-5 room apts. 
by week, month, season. Booklet. J. R. Slay- 
ton, Mer. 

Princess Martha Hotel. In the heart of St. 
Petersburg. Modern, fireproof. 250 rooms, each 
with bath, European plan. A. L, Manning, Mar. 


Sebring—On the Ridge 

Harder Hall. In the Scenic Highlands. No 
humidity. 150 rooms with bath. Steam Heat. 
Golf Course (6500 yards) at door. Moderate 
Rates. Booklet. 


Excellent 
Williams 


The Soreno 


Florida’s finest American plan 
winter resort hotels. Situated on beauti 
ful Tampa Bay, overlooking tropica 
Waterfront Park, and close to all recre- 
ation facilities. Modern and fireproof. 
300 rooms, each with bath. Dining room 
famous for excellent cuisine. Pleasant 
social life. Booklet and rates on request. 
Soreno Lund. Mer. 


One of 


? 


The Finest Hotel 
South of the Line. 
Tasteful, brilliant, 
distinctive. Enjoys 
a world-wide cli- 
entele. Delightful 
cuisine & service. 


Rice: ake, © Tclegraphic Address: 
i) 5 ‘Austraotel, Sydney’ 


Au stralia Hotel 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


f 

Con. to Douglas on the International Boundary 
for a visit to foreign lands! Just across the street 
is Old Mexico—musical, soft-spoken Spanish.. 
strumming guitars ..crooked, old-world streets 
..sombrero'd peons leading quaint little burros.. 
ageless missions standing stark and beautiful 
against the horizon. The city of Douglas, in 
striking contrast, presents metropolitan shops, 
fine schools, modern living accommodations, 
and facilities for all kinds of outdoor sports 
including a splendid new all-grass golf course. 
But, again, just outside of Douglas one finds 
dude and cattle ranches in the West of yester- 
day..home of the lariat-throwing cowboy..the 
land of the Last Frontier. Come to warm. dry, 


sunny Douglas for play, relaxation, 
romance and exciting adventure’ 

Come via Rock Island—Southern Pacific, American 
Airways or Broadway of America (Highway 80). 


Douglas Climate Cub 


12D BORDER STREET, DOUGLAS, ARIZONA 
Please send me complete information and attractive booklet ! 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


On the Mexican Border 


AUSTRIA 
Feb. 12 to 13—World Championship Figure Skating at Vienna 
Mar. 7 to 14—International Fair at Vienna 


BELGIUM 
Feb. 7 to 9—Sunday to Shrove Tuesday—Mardi Gras at Binche 


BERMUDA 
Mar. 1 to 6—Annual Ladies’ Golf Championship 
Mar. 13 to 20—Annual Lawn Tennis Championship 
Mar. 23 to 27—Annual Amateur Golf Championship 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
Jan. and Feb.—Two weeks’ Seminar in Guatemala 
Feb. 4 to 9—Carnival Fiesta at Panama City 


CANADA 
Feb. 10 to 14—The Banff Winter Carnival 
Mar. 5 to 8—Dominion Ski Championships at Banff 


CUBA 
Dec. 28, 1936 to Jan. 2, 1937—Tourist and Sports Week at Havana 
Feb. 7 to Feb. 28—Carnival Season Ending in Ball at Havana 
Feb, 14—Maine Memorial Day, Cuba 


FRANCE 
Feb. 11 to 18—World Ski Championship at Chamonix 
May | to Nov.—International Exposition at Paris 
May 24—Blessing of the Waters at Les Saintes Maries de la Mer 
Jun. 6 to 11—28th Annual Retary International Convention at Nice 


GERMANY 
Jan. 14 to 17—First International Carnival Congress at Munich 
Jan. 23 to 31—Werdenfels Winter Sport Week at Garmisch Partenkirchen 
Jan. 31—Ice Festival at Berchtesgaden 
Feb. 7 to 9—Parade of the Carnival Societies and Rose Monday Pro- 
cessions at Duesseldorf, Baden-Baden, Berlin, Cologne 
and throughout Germany 
Feb. 28 to Mar. 5—The 1977th Trade Fair at Leipzig 
Mar. 18 to 22—International Congress for Race 
furt-am-Main 
Apr. 30—Walpurgis Festival at Brocken 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
Feb. 15 to 26—British Industries Fair at London and Birmingham 
Mar. 17—The Lincolnshire Handicap at Lincoln 
Mar. 19—Grand National Steeplechase at Aintree 
Apr. 23—Shakespeare’s Birthday Celebrations at Stratford-on-Avon 


HAWATI 
Jan. 31—Pageant for King Lunalilo’s Birthday 


HOLLAND 
Jan. 19 to 23—Tulip Exhibition at Sassenheim 
Jan. 22 to 24—Aviculture Exhibition at The Hague 
Feb. 16 to 20—Narcissi Exhibition at Sassenheim 
Mar. 24 to Apr. 7—Exhibition of Flowering Plants at Boskoop 
Apr. 7 to May 15—Bulb Fields in Bloom Haarlem to Leiden 


HUNGARY 
= Apr. 25—Blessing of the Wheat on St. Mark’s Day 


Pape ALLY, 

Jan. 6—Feast of the Epiphany at Rome 

Jan. 21—Procession of St. Vincent and tournament at Giaglione 

5 to 10—Students’ Festival at Pisa 

Mar. 9—Festival of St. Francesca Romana at Rome 

Mar. 27—The “Scoppio del Carro” in Florence 

Apr. 24 to Jun. 6—Musical May, including International Musical Congress 


NORWAY 
Feb. 16, 17—World Championship Speed Skating at Oslo 
Feb. 24 to 28—The Holmenkollen International Ski Contest at Oslo 
May 17—Independence Day. Midnight Sun in Northern Norway 


SWITZERLAND 

Jan. 3 to 9—International Tennis Tournament at St. Moritz 

Feb. 4—international Shooting Match at Kandersteg 

Mar. 1—Chalanda Marz Spring Festival in the Upper Engadine 
Mar. 12 to 21—International Automobile and Bicycle Show at Geneva 
Apr. 3 to 13—Swiss Industries Fair at Basle 

Apr. 9—Battle of Nafels Celebration at Nafels, Glarus 

Apr. —Spring Festival, Sechselauten, at Zurich 

Camelia and Mimosa Festival at Locarno 
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Jan. 6—Greek Church Day at Tarpon Springs, Florida 
Jan. 6—Hagle Dance at San Ildefonso, New Mexico 

Jan. 21 to 23—Skeet Tournament, Sea Island, Georgia 
Feb. 9—Mardi Gras at New Orleans, Louisiana 

Mar. 14 to Apr. 4—Annual Pilgrimage to Natchez, Mississippi 

Mar. and Apr.—Azalea Trail, Mobile, Alabama 

Mar. 15 to 19—¥orest Hills Golf Championship, Augusta, Georgia 
Mar. 26—Flagellation of Los Penitentes, Southwest 


Hygiene at Frank- 


Mar. 
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3 HOURS FROM NEW YORK 
AND PHILADELPHIA 


OUTDOORS © Skiing...skating...tobog- 
ganing...dog sledding with 
real Alaskan Huskies... 
hiking...horseback riding. 


INDOORS © You'll revel in the com- 
forts of the 300 room fireproof 
Inn. Movies, dances, concerts, 
bridge, 4000 volume library, 
huge cheery fireplaces, 
meals to match mountain 
appetites, reasonable win- 
ter rates, selected clientele. 


Highways Kept Clear All Winter 


The INN 


AT BUCK HILL FALLS, PA, 


| NEW YORK OFFICE, 500 FIFTH AVENUE 


LACKAWANNA 4-4212 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROP: | 
Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 
S/S “SCANPENN” 
S/S “SCANYORK’” 
S/S “SCANMAIL” 
S/S “SCANSTATES” 
ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


JAMES BORING’S. 
ANNUAL SPRING CRUISE 
TO CHINA AND JAPAN IN 
CHERRY BLOSSOM TIME 


Sails Mar. 20 
45 Days—$675 Up 


@oe= to Japan and China this spring 
- . . Japan at Cherry Blossom Time 
. .. The Isle of Nippon at its unsurpassably 
beautiful best!! Geisha girls and flappers. 
. ... Mandarins and businessmen. . . . Pa- 
godas and skyscrapers. . A land of 
startling contrasts, where East meets West 
in an intriguing atmosphere of cosmopolitan 
bustle! See the giant Buddhas. . . . Ride 
the jolting rickshaws. Eat in native 
surroundings with impossible chopsticks... . 
The experience of a lifetime in a setting of 
Oriental charm and hospitality that only 
the East can give! 


We embark at Vancouver March 20, on the 
palatial superliner Empress of Japan. Rates 
are all inclusive. The entire tour will be 
personally conducted. For those who feel 
the urge to wander off by themselves, indi- 
vidual trips can be arranged, 

The itinerary includes: 


Victoria Nanking Lake Hakone 
Honolulu Peiping Miyanoshita 
Yokohama podem Tokyo 

eijo : 
Kamakura Fusan Nikko 
Kobe Shimonoseki Yokohama 
Shanghai Kyoto Honolulu 


See your local agent or 


JAMES BORING CO., INC. 


655 Fifth Ave.. New York 
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THE MOUNTAIN TRIBESMEN DANCE 


Singing the accompaniment of their own dance, these tribesmen 
of New Britain abandon themselves with intense ardor to the 
spirit of their performance. Their muscular bodies have been 
smeared with coconut oil. Crowning their bushy black hair are 
elaborate headdresses of chicken feathers, bamboo splinters and 
fresh leaves. And each headdress, in all probability, was made 
by the wearer. Some of the tribes of New Guinea and the neigh- 
boring islands are among the least known primitive peoples in the 
world. Other tribes have long been under the influence of the 
white world, but they still celebrate rituals the essential meaning 
of which they have almost forgotten. 
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NEW GUINEA TAKES A HOLIDAY 


WE went to Rabaul to catch a boat. No 
one knew what boat, and to get there meant 
a four days’ voyage in the wrong direction. 
But quick connections were promised in 
Rabaul—quick, that is, for the South Pa- 
cific. Optimists assured us that a month’s 
wait would probably be all—in a big place 
like Rabaul. Everyone in the Western Pa- 
cific had been talking of Rabaul—and 
always with an air of pride. Though it is 
now visited increasingly by the great tour 
ships, Rabaul’s fame is still a local one. It 
is the seat of government for the most 
flourishing colony in the South Seas, what 
promises to be the richest and still is the 
least known—a composite of mainland and 
islands twice the area of New York State. 

The Mandated Territory of New Guinea 
is that considerable part of Oceania that 
was held by Germany until 1914. It was 
surrendered to an Australian expedition- 
ary force within six weeks of the outbreak 
of the war and has since then been gov- 
erned by Australia. f 

It is perhaps the war’s only pleasant 
heritage. The Germans had held the col- 
ony for only thirty years and had not ex- 
‘tended their efforts widely, but their ma- 
terial accomplishments, so far as they 
went, were admirable. 

A large number of coconut estates had 
been established, scientific surveys had 
been made, and a few towns had been 
built with Teutonic deliberation as to har- 
bor facilities and likely economic value, 
and with an entirely untropical air of per- 
manence. LS 

Rabaul was made.the center of govern- 
ment, one is told, because of its excellent 
site. With the trifling exceptions that 
Rabaul is flanked by a constantly simmer- 
ing volcano, that there are two fairly large 
islands in the harbor which appear and 
disappear quite arbitrarily, that it is on 


low ground and that that ground quakes 


. convulsively every week or so with suf- 
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By JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 


With photographs by the author 


ficient vigor to rattle crockery and slosh 
good liquids out of tumblers, the town is 
quite perfect. 

But nevertheless we expected ‘to be bored. 
It was Christmas time. However, neither 
Christmas day or New Year’s are particu- 
larly invigorating occasions where palms 
must substitute for pines. The wide streets, 
shaded with lines of casuarina trees, the 
sturdily built white and green bungalows 
in verdant, careful gardens, the two com- 
plete general stores give the queer impres- 
sion of a highly respectable New England 
village transformed in all details. Also, 
presumably, there were white and affable 
inhabitants. ... But the native life of the 
region, so we thought, would have with- 
drawn; the residue that the changing years 


had left undoubtedly would be sadly altered, 

That is the common impression. Out- 
wardly it is true that one generation of 
“white man fashion” completely transforms 
the appearance of a primitive society. Cos- 
tumes change, dwellings of the old type dis- 
appear, traditions are affected; the more 
primitive the society, in the accepted theory, 
the more rapid will be its mutation, 

But Rabaul gave startling indication of 
how superficial those changes sometimes 
are. 

December 25 itself was eventless. Au- 
thority had, I think, some half-formu- 
lated notion that the pleasures of the precise 
date were a white man’s prerogative. Im- 
mediately thereafter, however, there was a 
stir, an anticipatory activity among neigh- 


THE SPIRIT OF VENGEANCE 


In the members of the Duk-Duk secret society vengeance and justice are incarnated. To strike 
terror into the hearts of the guilty the Duk-Duk wears a tall painted headdress through which 


he may see but not be seen. 


The rest of his costume consists of half-dried leaves reaching 


from shoulders to knees. 


The dances of New Britain are essentially studied and artistic, and there is a constant formal check on the actions of the performers. 
though the movements are extremely vigorous, the performers express themselves with subt 
man carries fresh twigs with which he gesticulates and draws symbolic patterns in the air. 


boring villages in the New Guinea jungles. 

That those villages had any tradition left 
to them, much less the vitality vigorously 
to renew it, was amazing. Rabaul is at the 
western end of the large island of. New 
Britain and two roads lead from it. As 
roads go they are good ones, but they are 
thoroughly utilitarian and the only villages 
they pass are sad huddles of huts on frag- 
ments of land wedged between great coco- 
nut estates. There is a semblance of an 
original style of palm thatch and grass 
house construction, but ugly roofs of corru- 
gated iron obtrude themselves. The black 
Melanesian inhabitants have achieved the 


SPEAR DANCE 


In close formation and with amazing 
precision of movement a hundred men 
will perform a mimic war. Though 
the dancers’ movements simulate the 
fury of close combat with striking 
realism, there are never any accidents. 
This dancer is a native of the New 
Guinea mainland living on the island 
of New Britain as an_ identured 
laborer. 


WITH MASK AND HEADDRESS 


comfortable indignity of khaki pants, dirty 
undershirts and shapeless Mother Hub- 
bards. 

But against that dreary background the 
short, frizzle-headed people of the island 
were suddenly to be found at work upon 


In this dance, 


le and curiously graceful movements of their hands. Each 
The masks are of soft wood painted in bright primary colors. 


the same enthralling tasks that might have 
occupied them a century before. By every 
dingy hut someone sat carving wood, strip- 
ping or dyeing pliant grasses, painting queer 
wand-shaped objects, decorating masks and 
headdresses with every imaginable color. 


CARVED WANDS 


Vividly painted soft-wood wands of this 

kind are used in the slow formalized type 

of dance. No two are exactly alike, and the 

animal or reptile represented may be the 
taboo of the dancer’s family. 


The Government had set a day for a “Sing- 


Sing”. Some white officials, theoretically, 
were “assisting”. But no stimulus was 
needed. 


UNDER THE BALLET MASTER’S DIRECTION 


Like a ballet master, the elderly chief of the tribe to which these men belong watches tueir 

every movement with a critical eye. However, he will not speak or give a command except in 

the unlikely event that the rhythms or patterns of the dance are broken. Atop the masks of 

straw through which the dancers can scarcely see are elaborately carved and decorated head- 
dresses on which many months of work have been spent. 


A rash of informal preliminary dances 
began breaking out all over Rabaul. Such 
thoroughly unromantic units as the hired 
help at the Rabaul Hotel unexpectedly de- 


manded an afternoon off, set up a wobbly 
platform of green palm branches in the 
backyard and reverted promptly to delights 
one would have thought were past forever. 
The platform, gay with unsymmetrical 
strings and banners of colored cr€pe paper 
hoarded from past affairs at the hotel, was 
piled perilously with yams, bunches of 
bananas and extremely dead-looking pigs, 
the greatest dietary joy of Pacific islanders. 
The party, so to speak, had been baited. 
But South Sea islanders do not rush to 
their repasts. They earn them with long 
hours of dancing. Unexpectedly, women 
were the chief performers—queer, earnest 


YOUNG CONTESTANTS 


Though they are employees of a 
trading firm these boys have not for- 
gotten the art of the dance. In fact, 
their common employment gives thé 
a sense of comradeship and often 
velops original costumes and n 
variations in the traditional dar 
forms. There is great rivalry among 
the boys of the commercial establish- 
ments in Rabaul. 


The variety in dances and costumes at the celebration in Rabaul is I 
thirty miles in mountainous, sharply divided New Guinea is often enough to produce diff 


SHIFTING PATTERNS 


due to the dissimilarity in custom and language of the native tribes. A distance of 
erences in tongue, stature, skin color and habits. 


In the back- 


ground watching this dance, are two New Guinea policemen in their ridiculous uniforms. 


little women with close-cropped hair, wiz- 
ened, homely faces, small feet and curiously 
graceful hands. Their clothes were “civ- 
ilized’”—incredibly ugly. Some tasteless 
influence has long ago ordained that the 
native “Marys” of the district should wear 
black bloomers and loose, thigh-length tun- 
ics with half-sleeves, ruffled at the shoul- 
ders. An ice-cream pink is a_ favorite 
color. But the dancers had daubed their 
faces with patterns of colored clays, fes- 
tooned their heads with flowers and springs 
of fern, and every movement that they made 
had come down unaltered through a thou- 
sand years. 

The young men sat on the ground and 
chanted an accompaniment. Four women 
at a time, or eight, or twelve, would shyly, 
silently form lines, softly tip and sidle for- 
ward, retreat, circle, endlessly repeat. They 
carried reed wands held delicately between 
thumb and forefinger, with them drew 
careful, explanatory patterns in the air. 
Then, for no apparent reason, they would 
stop at last, hastily trot away and others 
would take their places. Occasionally the 
men would take a turn, clean red calico 
skirts around their middles and splendid 


The hundreds of headdresses at the 
festival, each fashioned patiently by 
its wearer, were a colorful proof of 
the natural creative gifts of the natives 
of New Britain and nearby regions. 
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bunches of dyed chicken feathers in their 
hair. But they too were deadly serious, 
careful rather than exuberant, finding in 
themselves some ancient satisfaction that no 
white spectator could ever understand. 
With an ever-diminishing audience, they 
kept at it until after dark. Then they ate 
gigantically. Similar groups all over the 
district held similar affairs, preceded and 
followed by endless, surreptitious hours of 
practice. 


At daybreak of the day of the great holi- 
day “Sing-Sing” the white officer in charge 
assured me privately and with some ner- 
vousness, that he had long ago lost track of 
things. Just what native groups were to 
appear, and when and how, he no longer 
knew. He had arranged the ground and 
provided a strong corps of police—and he 
left the rest to destiny. 

A number of the less cerebral of the 


t 


white residents, we discovered, regarded | 


WAND DANCERS 


Leaping and shouting in the sun, these dancers carry carved wands in each hand. The wands are peculiar to this region, and they are fashioned with 
an imaginative skill rarely surpassed by primitive people in any part of the world. Here again, the performers are employees of a trading company 
displaying their ability in the immemorial art of their forefathers. 


the party as a grave risk. Tribes with his- 
torically unfriendly attitudes as the result 
of the roasting and carving of each other’s 
relatives, would meet in great numbers on a 
common field, would then strongly excite 
themselves with barbaric dances. It was to 
be hoped they would have the tact not to 
start any bloody wars under the very aus- 
pices of Government. 

Officialdom, technically, had done very 
well. Two miles beyond the town of Ra- 


baul is a flat, wide grass plain. The sea is 
at one side of it beyond a strip of brush 
and palm and the other boundary is the 
steep grass slope of Rabaul’s largest vol- 
cano, its side pocked with sulphurous and 
smoking craters. The sky was intensely 
blue, mottled with still white clouds. Pic- 
nic weather is rarely a gamble near the 
equator. You can tell by a glance at the 
calendar whether you will bake or boil. 

A dancing arena had been outlined with 


a decorative fence of painted bamboo sticks, 
and facing it a thatched shed had been erect- 
ed where white dignitaries would sit. 
Police were everywhere—the worst dressed 
police on earth. Melanesians have stiff up- 
standing mops of hair that have never 
known covering. Some dullard who de- 
vised the New Guinea uniform supplied 
them with khaki, visored caps that balance 
precariously on their hedges of hair inches 
above their foreheads. They wear khaki 
tunics with collars and shapeless shorts. 

At the beginning of the day these con- 
stables were violent in their activity. As 
the hours progressed it was curious to see 
them become shy bushboys again, obscurer 
far than their fellows for they were not 
dancing. 

The crowd began assembling before day- 
break, in ones and twos, in groups of half a 
village, by canoe across the bay, by trails 
along the high shoulders of the volcano, by 
all the walks beyond the town. The assem- 
blage did not reach its peak until late after- 
noon, but by then there were upwards of 
five thousand—as primitive a gathering as 

(Continued on page 48) 


Heat, sweat, the lagging hours— 
nothing seems to tire the dancers. To 
a superficial observer the dances may 
seem similar, but innumerable subtle 
differences are expressed in the move- 
ments of every part of the body. 


Globe Phot 


Seated beneath a gnarled oak in a 
small village of Asia Minor a vener- 
able dervish exhorts his followers:— 


“To you who have come to hear the message of Allah and of 
Mahomet his Prophet—peace! The path of those to whom 
Allah is gracious, the path for which we all pray, I shall 
point out to you. 

‘Whosoever drinks of the cup of the joys of this world, 
his tongue shall be blistered by its dregs. Behold, I also once 
dreamed of money and power and of the love of fair women, 
until by Allah’s grace I was enlightened. And now I have sat 
beneath this oak for many, many years, so many that I have 
ceased to count them. Each spring I have seen it adorn itself 
with new verdure and listened to the rustle of its leaves, and 
thus I have learned more than can be found in all the wise books. 

“Whosoever desires to follow the right path, let him become 
like this tree, firmly rooted in the soil, in the ancient pious 
faith of our fathers. Let him send his pious thoughts aloft.” 


THERE IS NO GOD BUT ALLAH! 


A Holy Man of Islam Preaches the Gospel of Renunciation 
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TURKEY’S LAKE 


OF SOLID SALT 


by J. SMITH ELKINS 


Photographs from Globe 


Do YOU remember that absurd maxim 
about putting salt on a bird’s tail in order 
to catch it? Well, like so many other home- 
ly sayings, this one has a basis, however 
precarious, in recorded history. Turn to 
the garrulous—but so often indispensable 
—pages of the old Greek geographer Stra- 
bo, whose very busy life carried him from 
B.C. to A.D. Begin your reading with 
Book Twelve, in which this Baedeker of 
the classical world discourses on a region 
of Asia Minor (modern Anatolia) then 
known as Galatia, situated in the vast and 
arid Plains of Axylon. And presently: 


“Next to Galatia toward the south”, you 
tread, isthe lake Datta .. . Matta is a nat- 
ural salt pan. The water so readily makes 
a deposit around everything immersed in 
it that, upon letting down wreaths formed 
of rope, chaplets of salt are drawn up”. 
(The same experiment, conducted by the 
great French writer Stendhal in Germany, 
was the inspiration of a celebrated theory 
cf love.) “If birds touch the surface of 
the water with tbeir wings, they imme- 
diately fall down \ecause of the weight of 
the salt upon them, and are thus caught”. 


With such respectable ‘“‘scientific’ au- 


The surface of the salt lake crackles beneath 
the feet of the pedestrian like the frozen 
surface of snow. ~ 


Like a stranded iceberg, this huge pile of salt rises near the edge of Tuz Goel. 
accumulation of innumerable slabs of salt taken from the encrusted surface of the lake and 
allowed to coalesce into a solid mass by the action of heat, moisture and its own weight. 


thority, what more natural than the belief 
that a little salt sprayed on a bird’s tail 
would help a family to the best part of its 
evening meal, (At that, what aviator is 
not desperately afraid of the forming of an 
ice-crust on the leading edges of his air- 
plane wings?) ‘So much for ancient legend 
—except that, some sixteen centuries later, 
a certain Sultan Murad the Fourth was re- 
ported to have constructed a gigantic cause- 
way across this same Lake of Salt, that so 
his armies might more quickly capture 
storied Bagdad from the Persians. 

“Lake of Salt’—that, in the Turkish 
language which is now official throughout 


It is the 


the vast peninsula of Asia Minor, means 
“Tuz Goel”. A natural phenomenon rival- 
ing in bleak splendor and impressiveness 
the Dead Sea, the Kara Bugas Salt Gulf of 
the Caspian Sea, our own Great Salt Lake 
and the once-famous Salton Sink of Cali- 
fornia, Tuz Goel extends over an area of 
nearly two thousand square miles in the 
very heart of the Anatolian plateau whose 
treeless wastes rise to an elevation of four 
thousand feet above the Mediterranean. 
Here, geological ages ago, had lain a vast 
inland lake, drained by rivers flowing 
northward into the Black Sea (just as 
Utah’s Great Salt Lake had once been a 
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IT IS REALLY SALT 


The surface of Tuz Goel looks like an ice-skating rink or a frozen lake. Nevertheless, as the 
tongue tells readily enough, the Tuz Goel is actually all of salt. 


fresh-water lake—Lake Bonneville). Iso- 
lated from the rain-bearing winds from the 
Aegean, tormented by volcanic disturb- 
ances and an increasing aridity, the waters 
of this lake were gradually divorced from 
their outlets, while continually fed from 
the salt-bearing wells and springs of the 
region. Evaporation, nature’s way of re- 
newing the water cycle of the earth, pres- 
ently reduced the lake to an aggregation of 
salt marshes. Through the centuries these 
marshes slowly solidified—one is almost 
tempted to say, froze — into a colossal 
sea of the purest salt. Today the rare 
tourist who ventures off the beaten track 
from far-off Constantinople or Smyrna may 
find it worth his while to visit this stricken 
but awe-inspiring region of which Strabo 
wrote—and through which, on their way 
to help the great Cyrus, Xenophon with 
his ten thousand passed. 

Through which also German imperialism 
at the turn of the century hoped to proceed 
in fulfilment of its historic Berlin-to-Bag- 
dad Railway ambition—only to be blocked 
by the “balance of power” politics played 
by its British opponent. Do we not know 
that around 1812 a German “archeological”’ 
and exploring party attempted, among other 
things, to “reclaim” for useful purposes, 
some hundred thousand acres of the very 
salty lands in the Anatolian plateau sur- 
rounding Tuz Goel? 

Quite recently another exploring party 
—also directed by a German, the Baron 
von Kummer—has visited this region, not 
only in order to see the Lake but also to 
learn something of the methods used by 
the Turkish government in exploiting its 
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“monopoly” of the salt trade which depends 
upon it, and from the revenues of which 
Kemal Pasha realizes a tidy sum annually. 
Let us, in broad outline, reproduce this 
interesting trip. 

From Constantinople southeastwards to 
Angora (the official capital of Turkey) the 
distance is about two hundred and seventy- 
five miles as the crow flies. From Angora 
the party traveled southward ten, twenty, 
fifty, almost a hundred miles through a 
region of stark majesty whose history has 
known the clash of a dozen peoples: Hit- 
tites, Phoenicians, Phrygians, Greeks, Per- 
sians, the Seljuk Turks and the modern 
Osmanli Turks; south across the ravished 
plateau whose winters suggest Amsterdam 
and whose summers remind one of Tou- 
louse. Day after day of slow driving on 
ground so saline that only the toughest 
growths can survive, and finally, surmount- 
ing the last ridge of the ascending hills: a 
far-flung, seemingly infinite shield of daz- 
zling radiance, glinting and coruscating in 
the pitiless sun like a vast tapestry of spun 
glass. 

This was Tuz Goel, the Lake of Salt 
which for hundreds of years has supplied a 
vast territory with its requirements in the 
most important #uneral food known to man 
and animal alike. (In 1931 world produc- 
tion of salt for all purposes totaled over 


THE TUZ GOEL 


In its desolate splendor the Tuz Goel 

rivals the Dead Sea. A vast region of 

pure salt, it covers an area of nearly two 

thousand square miles in the heart of the 
Anatolian plateau. 


twenty-four million tons, of which the 
Turkish share was a modest 170,000 tons). 
Attempting to drive their car directly onto 
the “ice” the travelers quickly turned back, 
alarmed by the way in which the machine 
sank into the porous surface of the marsh. 
Resuming the trip on foot, they had exactly 
the same feeling as if they were walking 
on well-crystallized snow: the salt crackled 
under their feet as théy went forward, 
stooping from time to time to sample the 
product—which seemed in every way com- 
parable, perhaps even superior, to the table- 
salt they used at home. For at Tuz Goel— 
unlike many of the rock-salt and salt-pan 


deposits throughout the world, where the | 


sodium chloride must be cleansed of vari- 
ous impurities—the evaporation process has 
proceeded so far beyond the “mother-li- 
quor” stage (at which the more resistant 
salts are still held~in solution) that the 
salt is found in an almost chemically pure 
state, thus reducing the labor of commer- 
cial preparation to a minimum. 

Aware of the value of this tremendous 
reservoir of the mineral which one eco- 
nomic geographer brackets with coal as 
absolutely essential to man’s biological and 
social development, the Turkish govern- 
ment carefully protects its monopoly of 
Tuz Goel. Guards are on hand to prevent 
the visitor or trader from getting away with 
anything: although a little palm grease 
will soften them to a certain extent. As for 
the salt traders themselves: these sturdy de- 
scendants of the ancient Phcenician and 
Turkish stocks are in great evidence dur- 
ing the “harvesting” period, when the Lake 
is thoroughly dry. Workmen are employed 
to break off huge slabs of the gleaming salt 
from the encrusted surface. These they 
carry off to add to the gigantic pile which 
rests on the Lake’s edge, settling more 
and more into one solid “iceberg”, from 
which, by pick and shovel, the permitted 
quantities are dislodged, to be ground up, 


PREPARING THE SALT FOR THE CONSUMER 


ae 


Primitive methods are used to sell and transport the salt at Tuz Goel. It is obtained from the supply-mound by pick and shovel; it is weighed on small 
scales and sold by the pound; it is packed in bags and carried to distant villages on the backs of small donkeys. 


measured into sacks, weighed, paid for 
and carried off. 

The Government’s direct activity ends 
with the piling up of the salt. From then 
on the shrewd Levantine and Greek huck- 
ster is allowed to conduct “business as us- 
ual”, subject only to the revenue regula- 
tions and the state of his market. Donkeys 
and the inevitable camel are still the only 
means of transport for the salt, which must 
be carried for long distances into the Turk- 
ish provinces. Very primitive also are the 
loading and weighing methods. It is, for 
example, utterly fantastic to think that a 
salt supply capable of supplying an entire 
continent for ages to come should be meas- 
ured out to the contractor not by the ton or 
even the hundredweight but by the pound, 
with the help of scales hardly larger than 
those to be found in a corner grocery store. 


In this madness, however, there is a certain 
method: by dealing in such minute retail 
quantities at a fixed price the Turkish goy- 
ernment is able to realize on each consign- 
ment a profit of about one thousand per- 
cent. It is as if a big grain elevator com- 
pany were to sell its finished wheat not by 
the carload but by the sack, at a relatively 
high cost per sack. 

This antiquated method of exploiting one 
of its most important natural resources, 
although very picturesque and in the past 
justified by the heavy demands of the na- 
tional Ottoman debt, is quite likely to suc- 
cumb to Kemal Pasha’s energetic policy of 
reducing foreign concessions. Within the 
past two years alone the Ottoman govern- 
ment has taken over railroads from the 
British and French; Great Britain has re- 
linquished an important telephone line and 


France has been warned to watch her step 
in the coal industry. An extensive plan of 
industrialization is being vigorously pushed, 
so that today Turkey can show modern fac- 
tories for the production of cotton, rayon, 
paper, glass, sugar, metallurgical goods, 
perfumes, dairy products, etc. (Incidental- 
ly, if you are a pipe-smoker with a penchant 
for meerschaum, you should have kindly 
feelings for the old town of Eski-Shehr, 
on the railroad line from Constantinople to 
the flourishing town of Konia, which is 
only some sixty miles southwest of the Salt 
Lake. The meerschaum pits of ski-Shehr 
are centuries old and, since the recent clos- 
ing down of the industry in Greece and 
Spain, have been supplying most of the 
world’s demand for this product.) 

Huge as the salt reserves of the Turkish 


(Continued on page 51) 


SAVANNAH IN 1734 


print 


From an old 


Only a year after its founding the wisely planned city of Savannah began to assume impressive proportions. A public mill (5), a house for strangers (6), 
a public oven (7), palisades (13), a tabernacle and court house (4), a guardhouse and cannons (14) and a number of houses arranged carefully according 


to plan indicate the young city’s rapid progress. 
y & p Pp 


TURPENTINE 


BRIVER-GIRT and moss-draped, Savan- 
nah is a city where history, romance and 
beauty walk hand-in-hand, closely trailed 
by the present-day romance of business en- 
terprise and scientific development. The 
languoreus scent of jasmine and magnolia 
blend with the sharp fragrance of turpen- 
tine; the crumbling charm of eighteenth 
century architecture dreams in the long 
shadows cast by twentieth century sky- 
scrapers. Where fences rose to protect the 
settlers’ uneasy cattle at nightfall, concrete 
sidewalks and broad roadways today hum 
with the traffic of a newer, even more vital 
Savannah, carrying it to the uttermost con- 
fines of what only a century ago was a dan- 
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MADE 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


gerous frontier into 
penetrated. 

Though Savannah is first of all a business 
community, and one which the entire world 
has to deal with, its warm geniality of 
spirit, the unusual interest of its history, 
the incredible profusion of its floral gar- 
dens and estates that lure the intelligent 
visitor, have made it a popular resort both 
winter and summer. “Broadus!” cries Sa- 
vannah gaily in both business and social 
relations; and the world responds in kind. 

Nobody seems to know exactly the gene- 
alogy of the term. An old Savannahian 
told me he believed the negroes heard their 
white masters long ago speak of giving 


which few had 


General Oglethorpe’s tent (2) commands the river bank. 


THIS. CITY 


something gratis. The Latin word readily 
became /bradus, and eventually broadus. It 
is a hucksters’ term primarily, and means 
giving a little extra with every purchase. 
For all that its spirit informs every phase 
of life in Turpentine Town, and whether 
the stranger buys a newspaper for a penny 
or two, wants a pat more of butter with 
his roll, inquires as to a direction or makes 
himself known to the native citizen, the 
response invariably gives back more than 
is asked. 

When General James Edward Ogle- 
thorpe, the British soldier, began to think 
about a colony in America, he had two 
distinct purposes. Charleston was already 
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OLD BUILDINGS ON THE RIVER’S EDGE 


Arthur Stanley 


The river’s edge at Savannah is about thirty feet below the bluff on which the city was built. Warehouses along the river have their offices on the top floor 


at the level of Bay Street and are reached by stairs, bridges and plank walks. 


The low ground and the ramps coming up to Bay Street are paved with big 


stone blocks brought from Europe as ballast in the holds of sailing ships. 


menaced by the Spaniards in Florida, and 
must be protected. English prisons were 
full of good men locked up there for debt. 
To lift these poor wretches out of the living 
death they suffered, relieve the horrible 
prison conditions and erect a sturdy fighting 
buffer-colony between Charleston and the 
rapacious Spaniards was a tremendous task. 
But Oglethorpe was a skilled diplomat as 
well as a good soldier. So on the 12th of 
February, 1733, he set one hundred and 
twenty of his countrymen safely-down on 
Yamacraw Bluff above the Savannah River, 
with a royal grant for the appropriation of 
broad lands and the establishment of a city. 
The three pines under which the General’s 
tent was pitched that night have long since 
gone, but in their place is a sweeping marble 
bench commemorating the event and known 
as “Oglethorpe’s Seat.’’ Nine years later, 
in 1742, when the Spaniards came up from 
Florida bent upon destruction, as Ogle- 
thorpe had foreseen they would, he am- 
bushed and wiped them out in the battle 
of Bloody Marsh. Savannah’s destiny as 
a military buffer thus fulfilled so soon after 
its foundation, Savannah went placidly back 
to its work and its growth. 


OLD CHRIST CHURCH 


John Wesley preached in the old Christ 

Church at Savannah, and it was here that 

he founded the first Sunday school in 

America. Since Wesley’s day the church 
has been remodeled. 


The “firsts” in the town’s history began 
on the very day the hardy Englishmen came 
ashore, for Georgia, last of all the thirteen 
colonies to be established, was founded 
without a shot being fired or the loss of 
a drop of blood from either Indians or 
whites. Wise old Tomo-chi-chi, Mico or 
Chief of the Yamacraws, read the bluff 


soldier correctly, respected his honesty and 
frankness, and shrewdly foresaw that it 
would be wise to make friends with these 
fair-skinned invaders. A solemn treaty was 
signed between the Yamacraws and_ the 
English, and then Surveyor Bull of Charles- 
ton fell to work. 


Score another “first.” The Yamacraw 


Foltz Studio 


THE STATUE OF GENERAL OGLETHORPE 


Foltz Studio 


A monument to the founder of the colony of Georgia, designed by Daniel Chester French and Henry Bacon, stands in the center of Chippewa Square. 
Thanks to the foresight and intelligence of the surveyor who planned Savannah, the city possesses a number of beautiful squares and splendid thoroughfares. 


Bluff at this point rises some thirty feet 
perpendicularly above the river bank, and 
stretches away in a level plateau for miles 
inland. When Bull began his work it was 
heavily wooded, so ample building materials 
were at hand for the cutting. But the highly 
inflammable nature of the pitch-pine en- 
tered into his calculations. Bull was a 
Charlestonian, and he knew by experience 
what a pine forest will do when it burns. 
So when he plotted his city he conceived 
it as a great square, subdivided into large 
and small squares, separated by alternate 


bolts Studio 


wide and narrow streets and alleys. Behold, 
therefore, the first intelligent city-plan in 
America made with reference to the local 
conditions. 

The automatic fire-control system which 
this interspersion of large and small squares 
and wide streets and narrow alleys gives 
the city is something unique. The enormous 
stores of turpentine, rosin and cotton at the 
railroad terminals and wharves constitute 
a fire hazard of the deadliest sort, and in 
consequence all this inflammable material 
is placed well beyond the normal limits of 
the town. Nevertheless, there is not a 
wooden or shingled roof in the city, and 
until about twenty-five years ago a watch- 
tower stood in the middle of every square. 
The majority of these open spaces are still 
grassplots, recalling the colonial days when 
the settlers’ cattle were turned into the 
stockades nightly to browse and chew the 
cud in safety. 

Most cities depend for their water supply 
upon vast reservoirs, but not Turpentine 
Town. Score another “first” here. Savan- 
nah’s water is pure artesian, flowing at a 
normal pressure of from forty-five to sixty 
pounds straight up out of nine deep wells 
that supply the different districts. Not a 
pump, not a storage tank, not an extra pipe 
line of any kind intervenes between the 


Oglethorpe’s Seat on Bay Street 

commemorates the spot where the 

General pitched his tent on the 

Yamacraw Bluff after the formal 

establishment of the Colony of 
Georgia. 


citizen and the gushing flow. The city has 
an old reservoir, now long unused, but 
kept in condition for such emergencies as 
a big fire. 

Bull Street, which starts at Bay, is named 
for the city-planner who laid out the town, 
and is the main artery upon which the five 
main squares and Forsyth Park are strung 
like jade ornaments on a chain. Johnson 
Square is the largest open space near the 
river, and occupies part of the original 
clearing laid out by Bull. The square is 
flanked to the east by the massive Doric 
portico and facade of old Christ Church, 
the first or mother church of the colony, 
provided for by the setting aside of ground 
for a “church lott” in July, 1733. Where 
the present edifice stands John Wesley 
scored another “first” for Savannah by 
founding the first Sunday school in the 
world. Four years after the city was 
founded, the citizens read one November 
morning on the town bulletin board in this 
square, in the fine, shaded writing of the 
evangelist: “Whereas John Wesley designs 
shortly to set out for England, this is to 
desire those who have borrowed any books 
from him to return them as soon as they 
conveniently can to John Wesley.” 

In the middle of the square stands the 
lofty obelisk reared to the memory of 
General Nathaniel Greene of Revolutionary 
defense fame, whose bones lay for one 
hundred and fourteen years in the Graham 
family vault before they, with those of his 
oldest son, were transferred and placed 
under the shaft. No less a person than 
General the Marquis de Lafayette laid the 


cornerstone of the monument in 1825. 

As the visitor follows along Bull Street, 
he enters the pleasantly shaded confines of 
Wright Square, to one side of which is a 
huge granite boulder commemorating the 
Yamacraw Mico, wise old Tomo-chi-chi, 
who is supposed to have been buried here. 
When he died, October 5, 1739, General 
Oglethorpe gave him a splendid funeral 
that went a long way toward increasing 
the respect and friendship of the Indians 
for the white men. The shrewd General, 
seeing his opportunity, joined the funeral 
procession himself. Oglethorpe, Colonels 
Stephens and Montaignet, and Messrs. Car- 
teret, Lemon and Maxwell, marched behind 
the bier as honorary bearers, carrying the 
pall. Minute guns boomed out from the 
river battery, a grand rifle salute was fired 
by the militia over the grave, and the entire 
town was present to honor the man whose 
friendship had meant so much to the young 
colony. The body was buried in the center 
of the square, not under the boulder which 
bears the bronze inscription. 

A long block south of Wright Square, 
Bull Street crosses the former southern 
boundary of the town, Oglethorpe Avenue, a 
wide street with a parkway down its center 
and some of the finest private mansions in 
the city overlooking it. A little imagination 
and a turning back of the clock populates 
Oglethorpe Avenue again with some of the 
most striking figures in American history. 
Button Gwinnett, fortieth signer of the 
Declaration, was a familiar promenader 
under these old trees, and now sleeps in 
Colonial Park across the way, where the 


bullet from General Lachlan McIntosh’s 
pistol sent him after their famous duel. 
Woodrow Wilson’s first marriage was 
solemnized in the manse of the Independent 
Presbyterian Church, where Bull crosses 
Oglethorpe. Another “first”? for Savannah 
comes into view in this old house of wor- 
ship, for here Lowell Mason was organist, 
and here the famious hymm, From Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains, was sung to his 
music for the first time. 

Many of the historic mansions, as sump- 
tuous within as they were grave and beau- 
tiful without, were the work of the young 
English architect William Jay. The Gordon 
house on Oglethorpe Avenue is one of his 
best, and is still occupied by descendants 
of the original owner. General McIntosh’s 
tall and stately home, where the first ses- 
sion of the Georgia Constitutional Legis- 
lature was held in 1783 and George Wash- 
ington stayed in 1791, though not designed 
by Jay, is exceedingly interesting. 

A long block south of Oglethorpe Ave- 
nue is Chippewa Square, where Daniel 
Chester French, the sculptor, and Henry 
Bacon, designer of the Lincoln Memorial 
in Washington, were the creators of a 
noble monument to Oglethorpe. Still to 
the south, Madison Square has a fine monu- 
ment to Sergeant Jasper, who fell in the 
siege of Savannah in 1779, At the southern 
corners of this square two ancient cannon 
mark two more “‘firsts’”—the beginnings of 
the first roads in the colony of Georgia. 

Only once while I was in the city did 
broadus fail to manifest itself. Vainly I 
inquired for Sherman’s headquarters. Ap- 


BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 


parently no Savannahian had ever heard 
of the man, But when I asked how to reach 
the beautiful old Meldrim house, I was 
immediately and pleasantly told. Then I 
spoiled everything by stupidly admitting in- 
terest in the mansion where General Sher- 
man had reigned for a brief time. The Sa- 
vannahian looked his disgust, and when | 
protested against not commemorating an 
historic fact, however unpleasant, he ob- 
served drily : “Nobody hyah with any sense 
wants to remembah!” 

The house is a huge, square, heavily 
porticoed mansion with fine ironwork, its 
spacious grounds fragrant with white ole- 
anders. Right across the street rises the 
Church of St. John. Tradition has it that 
the church bells, which annoyed the General 
early in the morning, were taken down by 
his order. The city, though captured, was 
far from being supine, and a flood of in- 
dignant telegrams to Washington compelled 
the furious Sherman to order the beils put 
back in place. 

On and on to the south goes Bull Street, 
through the fifth and last great square 
named after the victory of Monterey, Mexi- 
co, and adorned by a tall monument to 
Count Casimir Pulaski, the young Polish 
noble who died for American liberty in 
the siege of 1779 that claimed the American 
Jasper and so many others. Nearby is the 
famous Oglethorpe Club, where the mer- 
chant princes of the present take their 
ease in the old General H. R. Jackson 
mansion, whose shaded balconies look out 
into the long vistas of Forsyth Park, one 
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Long before the outbreak of the Civil War Savannah had established itself as one of the most important commercial centers of the South.’ It was also, 
as is obvious from this print made in 1855, one of the most beautiful of Southern cities. 
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SUN-GOLD OF PROVENCE 


MIJEL DE PROVENCE ina small white 
carton with a sky-blue label for one franc 
fifty—summer’s choicest redolences in ex- 
change for negligible coin! That honey of 
Provence famed for two thousand years, 
which sweetened even the sentences of 
sharp-tongued Martial, made him speak of 
pulcherrima Narbo, “most beautiful Nar- 
bonne,” the honey-center of southern 
France in his century, the first A.D. To- 
day as then, swift-winged bees whir over 
hillsides where spread pungent patches of 
rosemary, heather and thyme, whose myriad 
flowerlets yield matchless nectar. Day after 
day I climbed such a hillside, sat in the 
sun, watched the world’s least self-conscious 
communists at work. For long I sat on a 
warm stone, drinking in scents, listening 
to the hum of peaceful industry and the 
carefree cries of waves running among the 
rocks below. . Provence to me is a com- 
pound of pungence and humming: bee-song, 
sea-song, herb-breath, breath of spume. 
There is, of course, also the Provence of 
Roman ruins, of medieval troubadours. of 
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Mirabeau and Mistral; but beneath them 
all lies the living land belted by living 
waters, and it is of these I best like to 
think and talk—twin, timeless, free forces. 

When I got to Bandol-sur-Mer in very 
early December the fields were full of 
bloom, swaths of color lay around the 
upper villages and clothed the hilly farm- 
steads there. It gives the heart a lift to see 
bright blue wheelbarrows wheeze along 
piled high with gold, the perishable gold of 
narcissus, or to see golden bunches dangling 
from gray branches of fig while gay- 
aproned women stoop and snip, plundering 
neat row after row. One’s nostrils expand 
and contract eagerly, angling fragrances 
that float on the air. Have you ever passed 
a half-acre of pink-purple stock that tosses 
off an odor like the taste of wintergreen? 
After you do, you no longer wonder why 
people of the Midi call Provence “low 
Paradou,” “the Paradise’—a title more 
imaginative than the original Roman 
“Provincia.” Everything seems to flourish 
there as it does in California; and, in fact, 


the Mediterranean and Pacific are num- 
bered among earth’s five most favored 
coasts climatically, the others being south- 
ern Australia, whence have come the 
eucalyptus, the mimosa and many another 
tree and shrub which now weaves a glory 
along the Cote d’ Azur; central Chile, where 
in season wild foxgloves march mile after 
mile; and the Cape, whose geraniums stand 
shoulder-high on the seaside terraces of 
Bandol. Actually their leaves measure eight 
inches across and their stalks rise sturdy 
as a man’s arm! Crimson carnations, car- 
nations salmon or striped, calendulas with 
their vibrant discs of orange, snapdragons, 
myrtle, Spanish broome, these likewise en- 
liven December gardens, for Bandol is the 
tail-end, so to speak, of the cut-flower in- 
dustry that reaches its peak around Nice 
and Grasse. 

Oddly enough, it was Alphonse Karr 
who unwittingly founded this now great in- 
dustry. Wearying of the whir of Paris, 
his birthplace (he was born in 1808, two 
years before P. T. Barnum first saw the 
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THREE GLIMPSES OF PROVENCE 


In the Maritime Alps north of Nice are regions no less lovely than 
the Azure Coast. On the opposite page is the little town of Beuil 
forty-seven hundred feet above sea level and in the winter a 
rendezvous for sportsmen. On this page are two characteristic 
Mediterranean ports. St. Tropez above takes its name from the 
saint martyred there in the second century. Below is a street 
scene in Toulon, the headquarters of France’s Mediterranean fleet 
and one of her most important dockyards. 
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light on this side of the Atlantic), fatigued 
by the editorship of “Le Figaro,” he re- 
tired at forty-seven to the south of France 
and there amused himself with flowers. It 
was natural that Nice should draw him, 
a site whose charms had been discovered 
by the Greeks several centuries before 
Christ, when pushing out from Marseilles, 
already over-crowded, they decided to settle 
at this place and named it Nicaea, “The 
Victorious.” Karr, in his turn, succumbed 
to the spell of Provence and its honey- 
bearing blooms. In 1859 the mordant pages 
of his self-originated monthly, ‘The 
Wasps,” were sweetened by a notice that 
he was selling anemones, jonquils, roses, 
carnations and violets grown in his own gar- 
den. When in 1871 he retired from this 
profitable pastime, it was taken up by other 
cultivators and expanded. Swiftly this di- 
version of a city-sick amateur pyramided 
up into an occupation important to the 
nation. The winter before “The Great 
War” nearly two million parcels were sent 
by post to Paris, London and elsewhere, 
netting twenty-nine million francs, ten thou- 
sand tons of flowers metamorphosing into 
gold! Certainly that ancient God of Trade, 
Mercury, has seen fit to bless one erst- 
while editor’s whim! 

In the Var, between Toulon and Mar- 
seilles, individual acreages dwindle, gar- 
dens become small-scale. Flower-growing is 
an agreeable means of livelihood, to be sure, 
but nothing like what the word “industry” 
in a modern way connotes. Tools have 
scarcely changed since the beginning of 
time. Men and women still stoop in back- 
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IN AVIGNON : 


Near the magnificent Palace of the Popes at Avignon is the cathedral of Notre Dame des 
Doms where popes and cardinals—during the stormy years of the schism—celebrated mass 


and admonished kings and emperors from the pulpit. 


The cathedral dates mainly from 


the twelfth century. 


breaking fashion, wielding short, heavy- 
_handled hoes, with infinite effort stirring 
to fertility the deep-red clay—clay of a 
color such as we see here in Georgia and 
parts of New Jersey. A cheerful people, 
the Provencals, not minding effort. Passion 
for the soil runs in their blood. Their 
earliest recorded-ancestors, the Ligurians, 
are described by France’s well-known his- 
torian, Funck-Brentano, as “a dark-haired 
race of short stature, olive-skinned, extra- 
ordinarily robust and endowed with great 
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energy, deeply attached to the soil, which 
they tilled with stubborn perseverance.” 
And despite all subsequent invasions and 
blood mixtures, thus remain the people of 
the Midi today—a sturdy race, tenacious 
of tradition, earth-rooted. The most en- 
during civilizations are so rooted, like the 
giant forest trees—the deeper the root, 
the mightier their crown! Men lose much 
when too swiftly “modernized,” too sharply 
severed from their past. 

It is just this sense of linked things, of 


a present steaming out of rich soil, that 
makes Provence such a rewarding region to 
visit. Behind the simplest customs far-spun 
chains of history stretch, peasants practise 
naive Christian rites of long-forgotten pa- 
gan origin. Long before any news of Jesus 
trickled into Gaul, before any Greeks came 
in ships or Rome’s legions trampled down 
starry anemones clothing the coastal hills, 
other men feasted and fought and loved 
throughout the land and left a mystery 
there. In forest clearings, where now only | 
sun-gold lightly and fleetingly lies, once 
sparkled heaped treasures of Teutates, god 

of Celtic Gaul. Clearings were his temples, 

and there warriors piled their booty—gems 
and golden ingots, which no greedy hand 
dared touch. Lakes, too, were his sanc- 
tuaries, and many a jeweled vase, many a_ | 
precious coin was dropped into these in- 
violate waters; later dragged by ruthless 
Romans who sneered at such belief. The 
Consul Servilius Caepio alone recovered, in 
106 B.C., some fifteen thousand talents 
( £32,000,000 English) from the sacred 
lakes and temples near Toulouse! Silent 
and unseen between the tree-trunks of 
these forests, Epona, goddess of wild 
steeds, fled away from the sound of 
Caesar’s charges and was forever lost to 
mortal eyes. With her fled Sirona, a white- 
skinned woman, very beautiful, divinity of” 
the moon, and never again in the woods 
of Gaul was glimpsed her opal crescent. 

The Provencal farmer does not remember 
Sirona, nor her sister Epona, nor the 
mighty Teutates who once ruled the pan- 
theon of Gaul. Still he plants cypresses 
beside his house to propitiate the thunder 
and avert the lightning from his roof. 
Sometimes in his gatepost he niches the 
Virgin and stands beside her knee a little 
vase of ripe grain—sprays of wheat or tas- 
seled barley—the same grains anciently 
grown and dedicated to Demeter, Mother 
of Harvests. Fear of natural forces ‘is 
dying down in man but gratitude remains; 
the earth is good to men and in their simple, § 
time-honored way the Provengals like tom 
acknowledge it, give tangible evidence of © 
thanks. Back of many a so-called super 
stition—in more “up-to-date” localities 
now outmoded—stands some warm, Te- | 
deeming emotion. 

It was through its oldest gateway, the — 
harbor of Marseilles, that I entered) 
Provence. Marseilles, like most Mediter- ~ 
ranean settlements, has been many times 
destroyed, overrun by successive plunder ~ 
ing peoples. After the Greeks came the 
Romans, in turn trampled down by Goths, 
Burgundians, Saracens, Normans, raiders 
from the north and from the east. Still, — 
city after city rose from the old root. Ships — 

shuttle in and out of that same harbor 
which made a fortune for Euxenus during © 
the fifth century B. C., now bearing to our 
own America merchandise with a tang of — 
foreign places—leopard skins and antelope, ; 
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cummin seed and carob oil, hyacinth bulbs 
‘and berets, tartars made from wine-lees 
and many another thing. A city long ago 
mated to the sea—a mating for centuries 
constant! Personally, I found Marseilles 
interesting, as | think any visitor might 
who opens inner ‘eye and ear to its past. 
Wandering about the Vieux Port, one 
glimpses behind the lovely masts of little 
fishing boats that nose against its edges 
the mournful ghosts of all those galleys 
that in 1249 A. D. carried Louis IX and 
his Crusaders outward to their ill fate. It 
is easy to imagine the quays crowded with 
townsfolk who cheered that gallant going, 
burghers and merchants whose chests 
swelled pridefully because Marseilles alone, 
their city, was able to supply France’s king 
with a fleet. Not far from where Artemis’ 
temple stood in Greek eras now spreads 
the uncompleted New Cathedral, last bead 
on the rosary of Christian churches loop- 
ing back to 63 A. D. or thereabouts when 
the first evangelists reached Provence, 
erected a chapel at Marseilles and persuad- 
ed its citizens that the white doves of 
Venus belonged instead to the Holy Ghost. 

The voices of venders shrilling up and 
down narrow streets, brightening a gray 
hour with their sing-song, are the per- 
sistent breath of ‘Gallo-Roman forebears, 
who used similarly to cry their wares, 
press with patient feet the same routes, 
garbed in much the same fashion. The 
beehive, thatched huts of early Gaul have 
vanished, but its breeches, its smocks, its 
hooded cloaks remain. Provence has given 
the world sensible clothes and song. It is 
not always the conquerors who conquer— 
the togas of Rome have given way to the 
trousers of Gaul! 

From Marseilles buses radiate in all 
directions, to Avignon, Nimes, Arles, Mar- 
tigues, Aix, to Toulon, Nice and Mentone, 
dozens of towns large or little up and 
down the coast. None can decide for an- 
other which way he wants to go; the 
destination of the true traveler is deter- 
-mined by a deep-down, often undefined 
_ urge; he is drawn to this place or that as 
blindly perhaps as a moth wings toward 
light, though, happily, without the same 
ultimate disaster. A bus wheeled me to 
Bandol-sur-Mer, a shore-wise trip of less 
than two hours. Liking what I. found 
there, I lingered on many weeks. Like 
Marseilles, it is an old settlement and 
more than once rebuilt. 


(Continued on page 56) 


OLD MARSEILLES 


There is a sharp contrast between Mar- 
seilles’ famous Cannebiére and the nar- 
row streets of the older sections of the 
city. France’s chief port and second city, 
Marseilles has been an important com- 
mercial center ever since it was founded 


by the Greeks in 600 B. C. ee ee “aa meme 
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FIGHTERS 
IN ACTION 


FIRE 


hl 
Tuere has been much to disturb the ghosts of the Pharoahs 
during the last twenty-odd centuries. Now, in addition to count- 
less other indignities, these poor ghosts must suffer the spectacle 
of modern fire fighters practising hose pipe drills in the very 
shadow of their tombs. Modern Cairo, however, the bustling in- 
dustrial and commercial city of more than a million people, is 
extremely proud of its fire brigade—and rightly so. It is organized 
along the same lines as London’s efficient fire department. All the 
equipment is modern; the men are smartly dressed and well trained 
in the use of all kinds of life-saving equipment. The man climbing 
the rope with monkey-like agility is giving a demonstration of what 
a first-rate Cairo fire fighter can do in an emergency. 


Uscar Wlarcus from Black Star 


Florida provides an ideal environment for exotic bird life of all kinds. 


| With justifiable pride, this beautiful white peacock displays its magnificent tail in 
one of the gardens at Miami. 


MAGIC FARMS OF THE EVERGLADES 


THE east coast of South Florida is a 
country of sharp contrasts and unexpected 
moods. In Miami the sophisticated world 
plays through the golden hours of the win- 
ter months, and less than fifty miles away, 
as the shy egret flies, a new race of pioneers 
is creating a fertile agricultural region in 
the heavy soil of the Everglades. During 
the past year or so much of the Everglades 
has been opened to the automobile explorer. 
Surfaced highways wind through great 
stretches of sawgrass, where flocks of 
herons, cranes, wild ducks and the ex- 
quisitely plumaged egret feed. Here Semi- 


By JANE DENHAM FLOYD 


nole Indian women, their necks weighted 
down with strings of vari-colored beads 
denoting tribal rank, offer their handiwork 
from beneath the shade of banyans fre- 
quently larger than the homes of the pioneer 
farmers. Sugar cane developments with 
green undulating fields spread toward the 
horizon, and the hummocks are bright with 
wild orchids and tangled with clambering 
moonflower and _ bougainvilleas. Canals 
turn into ribbons of turquoise with the 
candid blue of water hyacinths. 

The Miami visitor who would explore 
a country almost unknown to the average 


traveler may do so easily in a day. He 
may have his breakfast on the terrace of 
his hotel. An hour or so later he may be 
spinning over a road through a region 
where a wildcat, frightened by the noise 
of the motor, slinks off among wild banana 
and umbrella-like papaw trees, and lazy 
alligators sleep along the banks of Lake 
Okeechobee, the largest inland lake wholly 
within the territory of the United States. 

Divided into what is generally known as 
the Upper and Lower Glades, this great 
territory, which less than a quarter of a 
century ago was swampland, today is dotted 
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DAUGHTER OF THE SEMINOLES 


Once the masters of the Everglades, only a few of the Seminole Indians remain today. This 
girl is making one of the long strings of beads which are the favorite adornment of the tribe. 


with thriving communities. The Upper 
Glades pour into the nation’s winter vege- 
table. hampers a succulent profusion of 
beans, ‘English peas, cauliflower, broccol, 
tomatoes, lettuce, celery and other green- 
stuffs. The heavy soil of this region, as 
dark and rich as the cost of an Alaskan 
seal, is giving rise to amazing sagas of 
agriculture, 

For a part of the way the road to the 
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Upper Glades will take the visitor within 
a few yards of glittering sands washed by 
the waters of the Atlantic Ocean that 
change from turquoise to sapphire or 
emerald with the mood of the Gulf Stream. 
Arriving in Palm Beach, he will turn west- 
ward on a road that penetrates into the 
heart of the Glades farmlands. From then 
until he reaches Belle Glade, the center of 
Upper Glades agriculture, he will find him- 


Perched miraculously on one slender leg, 
the flamingotwists its long neck into the 
most fantastic shapes. 


self in a country so completely the anti- 
thesis of Miami that he might well have 
journeyed to another planet. 

The first sign of civilization’s grip 
upon the Everglades is seen in a few 
widely separated cottages set in the midst 
of orderly acres of cabbage, beans, Eng- 
lish peas and other winter truck crops. 
No matter how modest, these houses are 
almost inevitably glorified with tropical 
mantillas of fragrant oleanders and 


golden-flowered alamandas. 

A few miles further on is the Ever- 
glades Experimental Station of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, where a corps of 


The rich soil of the Everglades produces abundant quantities of vegetables for the northern markets. 


HARVESTING A BUMPER CROP 


In addition to a large variety of vegetables, the 


Everglades also grow sugar cane, oranges, grapefruit, avocados and guavas. Here farmers are seen picking beans in midwinter. 


plant and soil scientists work three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in the year helping 
the farmer solve the many problems that 
arise in a country where neither insect nor 
plant life is ever dormant. With its rows 
of white bungalows set in the midst of 


towering royal and date palms, the experi- 
mental station offers the first opportunity to 
learn about some of the most important 
work being done in the Glades. Stopping for 
a chat with the hospitable staff, the visitor 
will be shown ten-foot poinciana trees that 
have attained this growth within twelve 
months after being planted from seed. He 
will learn of the magic properties of a soil 
composed almost wholly of vegetation that 
has been decaying and rotting for centuries. 
In this remarkably fertile soil trees and 
shrubs alike make three years’ ordinary 
growth in a year. 

Motoring further the visitor will turn 
into a palm-flanked street lined with build- 
ings ranging from two- and three-story 
modern brick stores to wooden structures 
that might have been erected over night. 
Tile-roofed stucco houses of excellent 
Spanish design stand in friendly juxtapo- 
sition to small unpainted cottages of native 
cypress. This is Belle Glade, a city of the 
future in the making. 

Although a number of the pioneers moved 


PELICAN ISLAND 


One of the Florida Keys has been set 
aside as a sanctuary for one of the 
strangest of all birds. This game warden 
is examining an adult pelican to see if it 
has any small fish concealed in_ its 
pouch-like beak. In this natural valise 
the birds carry food for their young. 


to Belle Glade as early as 1923; the real 
story of this American Valley of the Nile 
does not start until 1929. During those 
earlier years the drainage problems, only 
partially solved by an incomplete canal 
system, frequently discouraged even the 
most valiant of the Glades crusaders. Trans- 
portation problems added further to the 
complexities of successful farming. How- 
ever, in 1929 the opening of a hard-sur- 
faced highway into Palm Beach attracted 
a number of new settlers, and it was then 
that the future of this development began 
to take form in homes, a school house,- 
churches, business buildings and, most im- 
portant of all, packing plants. Today, less 
than eight years later, Belle Glade has 
paved streets, a new $37,000 high school, 
an $87,000 water plant, a cold storage plant, 
a modern airport and handsome churches 
of all denominations. 

But it is the agricultural epics that have 
been written in the muck soil, aptly called 
“Black Gold,” which dramatize this country 
for the visitor. There is, for instance, the 
story of the man who faced bankruptcy one 
day when beans had fallen to the price of 
forty-five cents a hamper. Two days later, 
after a frost had swept through the south 
killing acreages in other states, he sold his 
crop for $40,000. Then there was the young 
German who came to seek his fortune in a 
new country. After struggling along for 


(Continued on page 49) 
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THE HEART OF BARCELONA 


Ewing Galloz 


It was inevitable that some of the fiercest fighting of the civil war should center in the vast Plaza de Catalufia. From this handsome square radiate the 
city’s most important thoroughfares. Surrounding the Plaza are many buildings that provided temporary fortresses for rebel troops in their bloody attempt 
to seize the most important commercial and industrial city in Spain. 


STRONGHOLD OF ANARCHISM - BARCELONA 


During his travels in Spain the author of this 
article had an opportunity to interview many of 
Spain’s most important statesmen and to study the 
political forces that resulted in the revolt of July 
18. In writing of Barcelona, he describes some 
aspects of that city’s life which give it such a 
vivid personality and make it the most important 
center of Anarchism in the world. Mr. Hanighen 
is co-author of “Merchants of Death” and numerous 
magazine articles—EpirortaL Nore. 


WHEN I was in Barcelona, peace reigned. 
At least it reigned unbroken during the day. 
All afternoon was siesta time in the Plaza 
de Catalufa. The Plaza is the true center of 
the city. Six great avenues that divide 
Barcelona like cuts in a pie radiate from 
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this point, and no matter where you go, 
you always seem to end up in the Plaza. 
It’s a sort of sun-baked Trafalgar Square, 
without the rush and hurry. During the 
day, a few aimless cars meandered down 
the avenues, disturbed the repose of the 
rather superfluous traffic policemen and 
disappeared, as if for a nap, in the cool, 
narrow streets behind the Hotel Colon. 

But with sundown, | found, life became 
active again, for Barcelona only began to 
wake and rub its eyes towards evening. 
Taxi-drivers appeared yawning from the 
back seats of their Renaults and solicited 
customers with vigorous honks of their 
horns. Catalonian aristocrats emerged 


swinging their canes from the doorways 
of clubs. Groups of soldiers off duty 
dawdled on the corners and pairs of young 
girls found it convenient to adjust their 
coiffures on the same corners. This aorta 
of the city began to pump blood. 

Some months later, it literally did pump 
blood. Here some of the heaviest fighting 
of the civil war occurred. The Hotel Colon 
was held by the rebelling officers and faced 
bitter attacks from the workers’ battalions. 
The peaceful Plaza was dotted with corpses 
and the calm was shattered by the rat-atat- 
tat of the machine guns. 

When the smoke of battle cleared and 
the rebellion was crushed, Barcelona was 


PEACEFUL ASPECTS OF LIFE IN THE CAPITAL 


There are always eager crowds at the newsstands of Barcelona. On display are magazines and 

newspapers, not only from Spain but from almost every important country in the world. Since 

the revolt many additional stands have sprung up along the Ramblas, selling revolutionary 

pamphlets of all kinds. At the right a youngster is studying the sign board at Barcelona’s 

Plaza de las Arenas. Bullfighting is a sport of which many radicals may disapprove, but its 

hold on the people is still strong. And in the lower picture a band is playing for, despite 
revolution and war, music is as essential to the Catalonian as wine. 
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different. The aristocrats, canes and all, 
had disappeared. The taxi-drivers were 
mostly in the militia, or drove their cabs 
in the transport division of the new army. 
Some of the flirtatious girls had joined 
the soldiers, in a way they little suspected 
they would do months before—not to eat, 
not for love, but for fighting in the 
audacious women battalions which La 
Passionara has made famous. 

Battalions of soldiers—Republican, So- 
cialist, Communist and Anarchist—en- 
‘trained for the Saragossa front. Hotels 
were commandeered by proletarian soldiers 
and their plush dining rooms filled with 
rough working men who were bowed to 
their tables by bewildered maitres @’hotel. 
Here and there were the ruins of churches 
which had been burned in the conflict, 
but fortunately they were not among the 
most interesting structures architecturally. 
Dozens of office buildings and apartments 
were requisitioned by workers organiza- 
tions and hung with streamers. carrying 
the names of various political or trade 
_union organizations. On every street cor- 
ner war became the all-engrossing subject 
of conversation. Nevertheless, despite 
these significant political and economic 
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changes, much that has always been charac- 
teristic of Barcelona life continued. Along 
the Ramblas the crowds again strolled lei- 
surely with surprising calm and assurance. 

The Ramblas are the Champs Elysées of 
Barcelona, the most important thoroughfare 
in what has always been a gay and leisure- 
loving city. They never seem to sleep, even 
at hours when boulevards elsewhere in the 
world are deserted. From the afternoon 
hour when idlers order their first apéritif 
until peasant carts rumble toward the mar- 
ket, the ceaseless stream of humanity joins 
the parade along this delightful boulevard. 

When | was in Barcelona all types joined 
the parade: business men with straw hats 
and baggy trousers; workmen in berets and 
overalls; bareheaded students; great ladies 
with fine silk mantillas; shop girls in cheap 
finery, their swarthy faces so lavishly pow- 
dered that, like many Latin women, they 
seem to have a complexion of light violet; 
old hags in black shawls; private soldiers 
in brown tunics; Assault Guards (the first 
to desert the rebelling army in the civil 
war) in khaki; Civil Guards with cloaks 
and cocked hats (one might almost expect 
to see a peruke peeping out from behind) ; 
sailors from all the merchant marines of 
the world. 

A Gargantuan throng, with Gargantuan 
appetites. Restaurants along the Ramblas 
were always filled. Waiters bore great plat- 


ters of the favorite dish of this part of 
Spain, paella valenciana, a compote of rice, 
various kinds of sea-food, all cooked in a 
thick olive-oil. All the tables on the café 
terraces were filled with people, chatting, 
arguing, listening to the orchestras, drink- 
ing coffee and liqueurs, throwing countless 
cigarettes into the gutter, and watching the 
varying panorama of the parade. 

The Ramblas really form but one thor- 
oughfare (with the promenade in the mid- 
dle), but the municipality has bestowed 
names on the different sections: Rambla 
de Estudios, Rambla de San José, Rambla 
de Santa Monica, Rambla de Capuchines. 
These might better have been labelled, 
Rambla of the Flowers, Rambla of the 
Birds, Rambla of the Bookstalls, etc. Few 
travelers can identify all the flowers on dis- 
play at the flower booths, and fewer still 
all the birds in the bird market nearby. 
The tropical African possessions of Spain 
seem to have deposited here an extremely 
varied aviary, ranging from parakeets from 
the Azores to cockatoos from Rio de Oro. 

One of the most extraordinary features 
of the Ramblas are the newspaper kiosks. 
One gets the impression that Barcelona 
has a population not only highly literate 
but widely linguistic. The newspaper stand 
in Times Square has an amazing collection 
of papers from all over the United States, 
including the most obscure towns. But the 


IN A HOLIDAY MOOD 


Ramblas’ kiosks really cover the globe in 
the most complete way. Here one can buy 
the London Times, the New York Times, 
the Manchester Guardian, the Moscow 
Pravda, Rome’s Corriere della Serra, the 
Paris-Soir, the Berliner Tageblatt, even 
papers from smaller and remoter capitals, 
like the Copenhagen Tidende, the Amster- 
dam Het Volk, the Pretoria Times, the 
Nacion of Buenos Atres, and papers from 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Palestine, China, 
Japan and India. Americans will be sur- 
prised to find all the principal American 
magazines, including even the wild-west, 
“pulp-wood” line. Just go to any kiosk on 
the Rambla of the Gazettes and ask for, 
say, a Samoan daily (the Antipodean 
American, perhaps it’s called) and the 
vendor will be sure to produce it. | 

On the Parallelo, so called because it 
runs roughly parallel to the Ramblas, you 
find the Broadway, the Shaftesbury Ave- 
nue, of Barcelona where most of the 
theatersare located. Some of the theaters 
feature garzuelas, which profoundly aes- 
thetic critics insist is a highly complicated 
art form, For my part I found it but a 
lively sort of review, with choruses, come- 
dians and even a master of ceremonies. 

Flamenco operas are popular in Barcelona 
as in all other parts of Spain. The plot of 
the opera runs along just as tritely as any 

(Continued on page 52) 


The gay-spirited girls of Barcelona little suspected a few months ago that many of them would be fighting side by side with men in one of the cruelest 
civil wars in history. Today militia women clad in the universal blue overalls with revolvers on their hips are seen in all parts of Barcelona. 
European 


STILL TIED 
TO MOTHER’S 
APRON STRINGS 


Photographs from Dorien Leigh 


"Wuere is no Mother’s Day at the zoo, nor is there any Baby 
Parade to gratify the maternal ego. Nevertheless, the animals are 
all mighty proud of their youngsters. Glance at the doting lemur 
and her wide-eyed child at the top of this page. Surely she is the 
very incarnation of tenderness and solicitude. Monkey babies are 
particularly helpless. For weeks after they are born they cling to 
their mothers, and their first steps are as tottering and uncertain 
as those of any child. In sharp contrast to baby monkeys, young 
cygnets are precocious and independent. They swim proudly be- 
fore their adoring-parents shortly after they have emerged from 
their shells. As for the young kangaroo, it is a timid infant. This 
coddled child surveys the world apprehensively from the security 
of the mother’s pouch into which it climbed in an almost em- 
bryonic state. 

In the animal kingdom the mother’s task is a difficult one. With 
few exceptions, mothers are almost entirely responsible for the 
care and education of their young. Males are rarely obedient hus- 
bands and reliable breadwinners. Mothers must therefore be 
models of devotion, though they seldom allow affection to de- 
generate into weak-minded indulgence. As a rule they are strict 
disciplinarians of the old school, punishing disobedience severely. 
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Some mothers at the zoo are more 
demonstrative than others. The 
sea lion is almost mawkishly af- 
fectionate; the white-faced baboon, 
fuss and over-solicitous. _.The 
leopard is proud; the llama,,aloof 
and dignified;< the horse, -playful. 

s for the giant turtle—ill-favored 
creature that she is—natu’re permits 
no obvious expression of her feel- 
ings, however warm they «may be. 
The penguins, for all theit stolfdity, 
are greatly devoted to youngsters. 
When a little penguin is in danger, 
groups of elders will rush to: its 
protection. Among some species 
the young are cared for entirely by 
the tribe instead of. by their 

individual parents 


Few mothers in the animal world have a harder task 

than the elephants. Their youngsters mature very 

slowly and demand constant surveillance. When very 

small elephants are in danger, mothers will carry 
them to safety with their trunk. 


THE GREAT TEMPLE AT BELUR 


According to one authority on architecture, the labor spent in adorning the temple of Chenna 

Kesava at Belur is such as was never bestowed on any surface of equal extent in any building 

in the world. This photograph shows the luxuriant carvings on the east doorway and the 

small shrines on either side of the stairway. At the left is a statue of Krishna with his 
: flute in the interior of the temple. 


TO THE GLORY OF 
INDIA’S GODS 


By CHARLES DORRANCE 


Photographs by R. Raffius 


Most people when they think of India 
architecture, think of the Taj Mahal. 
This beautiful building, however, is far 
from being representative, and is a very 
late-comer in the classic art of India. It 
was built in the city of Agra by the famous 
Shah Jehan in the seventeenth century of 
our era, and its astonishing, almost lapi- 
darian beauty owes even more to the Per- 
sian than it does to the Indian tradition. 
Actually, the monumental art of India 
extends backwards in time to the third 
and fourth .milennia before Christ. 
Recent excavations of the Archeological 
Survey of India—notably at Harappa and 


Mohenjo-daro—have uncovered impressive 
traces of an “Indus” civilization exhibiting 
a remarkable technical and social excellence. 
Though historically isolated, and leaving no 
apparent successors, this civilization testi- 
fied to the vitality of the Indian aesthetic 
genius: a genius which, in the art of build- 
ing, very early learned to make use of terra 
cotta, lime mortar and concrete, curvilinear 
wood structure later reproduced in massive 
stone, and certain types of Cyclopean 
masonry. By the time of the great Asoka 
(250 B.C.) the religious and secular archi- 
tecture of India was well on its way 
towards the astonishing luxuriance of fu- 


THE KING HOLDS COURT 


Gods and goddesses, kings and princesses, scrolls, arabesques and. geometrical designs are all combined with magical skill in the carved walls of the Chenna 


iKesave at Belur. 


ture centuries, In the use of dressed stone 
particularly, the building art reached a per- 
fection in detail and finish easily compar- 
able with the marble work of the Par- 
thenon. 


Mention of the Parthenon, that jewel of 
architectural rigor and precision, may seem 
a little out of place against the background 
of studied variety, lavish decoration and 
creative profusion which characterizes the 


THE COURTYARD 


The Chenna Kesava temple stands within a high wall and is surrounded by several smaller temples. 


beneath the canopy at the left. 


The carvings, like ose of Halebid, are the work of the great artist, Jakanacharya. 


finest examples of the Indian builder’s art. 
And yet, no less an authority than James 
Fergusson has made deliberate use of this 
analogy in his discussion of the very 
temples illustrated in this article. Little 


The god Vishnu for whom the temple was built sat 


kno they are, the superb temples at 
Halebid and Belur in the native state of 
Mysore, southern India, rank high in the 
estimation of connoisseurs. And for good 


reasons, as we shall see later in this article. 
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About one hundred miles west and a little 
north of Bangalore, capital of Mysore State 
and the third largest city of India, are the 


en 
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Here are the two famous temples at 
Halebid—above, the star-shaped Keta- 
reswara; below the lavishly carved in- 
terior of Hoysaleswara. The friezes 
and decorations within the latter 
temple are among the most marvelous 
products of the artistry of the East. 


It is impossible to appreciate the full beauty of the Hoysaleswara temple at Halebid 
entire base of the building are successive friezes showi 
and goddesses executed with astonishing prodigality of ornamentation. 


two ancient cities of Halebid-and Belur. The 
former, built early in the twelfth century 
A.D., was the capital of the Hoysala Ballala 
kings who held supreme power in Mysore 
Province for three centuries. Closely al- 
lied to the Chalukyas dynasty whose mem- 
bers professed the Jain faith, the Hoysala 
Ballalas lost no time in commemorating 
themselves and their rule: which was ter- 
minated in 1310 by the Mohammedan con- 
quest under General Kafur. But even the 
plundering armies of Islam could not de- 
stroy three of the great architectural mas- 
terpieces of India—the Hoysaleswara and 
the Ketareswara temples at Halebid, and 
the Chenna Kesava at Belur. 

The Ketareswara Temple is a shrine 
erected in honor of Siva. Star-shaped in 
plan, with sixteen points, and its stone work 
literally encrusted with sculptures acknowl- 
edged to be among the finest in all Indian 


THE FULL MAJESTY OF INDIAN ART 


One half of the temple 


art, this building, when intact, must have 
seemed like a miracle of perfection to all 
who saw it. Even today, its original con- 
ical roof destroyed by a tactless tree, we can 
still agree with the authority who said that 
“probably nothing in India could convey a 
better idea of what its architects were capa- 
ble of accomplishing.” Observe the curi- 
ously effective use of the horizontal motif 
in the base of the star terrace and in the 
substructure of the building itself; consider 
the enormous labor applied with such patient 
skill and controlled fantasy to the carving 
of the innumerable symbolic friezes and 
mythological figures associated with the 
Brahmanic worship. Even the tiny win- 
dows are patterned to harmonize with the 
decorative and spiritual unity of this im- 
maculate shrine, in which all that is most 
reckless and undisciplined in man has been 
fused with the craving for permanence and, 


without studying the friezes and statues in detail. Encircling the 
ng long processions of elephants, lions, horses, oxen and birds. Above these are sculptures of gods 
is sacred to Siva; the other half, to his wife. 


at the same time, for impassioned restraint. 

The Hoysaleswara temple yields to its 
smaller neighbor little in the way of mag- 
nificence and general effect, despite a cer- 
tain inferiority in the sculptured portions. 
Built of indurated volcanic potstone (which 
has the convenient virtue of hardening upon 
exposure) the Hoysaleswara temple has the 
arrangement of a double structure, each 
complete in itself. Two hundred feet 
square in over-all dimensions, and about 
twenty-five feet in height, it represents an 
astonishing tour de force of structural in- 
genuity and decorative profusion. Thanks 
to the virtually indestructible character of 
the stone used, this temple can be studied 
today almost as it was when the Moham- 
medan conquest interrupted the builders. 
Here, again, we see that remarkable mas- 
tery of the horizontal combined with the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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SARACINESCO 


POSED FOR 


MICHELANGELO 
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Percuep on top of one of the mountains behind Tivoli and commanding a view 
even as far as Rome, the little village of Saracinesco has been famous for generations 
as the home of artists’ models. Below it lies the town of Anticoli Corrado, frequented 
even today by many artists who find their models and often their wives in the little 
village above them. Models from this region wear their profession like a distinguished 
garment, for theirs is a tradition which has come down from the time of Michelangelo 
who is said to have selected his models here. Certainly even the most. casual observer 
would not have to look twice to see the resemblance between the youngest member of 
the famous Toppi family in the picture on the lower left and Michelangelo’s Delphic 
Sibyl (upper right) in the Sistine Chapel. Saracinesco was given its name centuries ago 
because it is one of the towns of Italy where the Emperor Frederick II settled Saracens 
after his conquest of Jerusalem in 1229. The model in the center left is of Saracen 
origin. Generations of contact with painters and sculptors have given these women an 
enviable bearing and poise. Many have themselves become artists, actresses and singers. 


Photographs by H. Korte from Black Star 


The little villages of the Lu tribes are lost in a land of high mountains which isolate the people from the rest of China. This view from the porch of a 


FORGOTTEN 


THE land of the Lu aborigines lies chiefly 
in the east central portion of Kwangsi 
Province, China. Four hundred miles to 
the southeast is Hong Kong, somewhat 
nearer is Canton. Northeast, only a hun- 
dred miles or so, is the ancient capital of 
Kweilin. Southwest, across the Kwangsi 


James L. Montague 


200 Miles 
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native house shows a typical clan dwelling at a Lu village. 


By JOHN B. SHACKFORD 


With photographs by the author 


border, is French Indo-China, and beyond 
that Siam. The Lu country, however, ifs 
seldom visited by travelers. And yet it is 
not inaccessible to the traveler willing to 
put up with small inconveniences, such as 
walking across mountains and sleeping in 
smoky rooms. 

The Lu tribesmen, remnants of a people 
who once inhabited all of South China, 
whose blood still flows richly in the veins 
of modern southern Chinese, and whose tra- 
ditions and culture survive in the current 
life of southern China, have much to in- 
terest the seeker after unusual peoples, both 
in themselves and in their country. 

I had heard strange stories about the Lu 
people. Their land, I was told, is sur- 


In the east central section of Kwangsi 

province the Lu aborigines continue to 

follow their ancient customs undisturbed 
by. outside influences. 


OF THE CHINESE 


rounded by grim mountain fastnesses whose 
many bamboo thickets are infested with 
bandits. To enter the Lu world the traveler 
would have to bribe bandit chieftains for 
safe-conduct. And once within the coun- 
try, one would find a savage people living 
off decayed meat, skulking within doors 
upon the approach of strangers, apt at any 
moment to break out in acts of violence 
against one who presumed to take photo- 
graphs of them. 

But rumors in China about little-known 
places are apt to be of doubtful validity, 
and I was resolved to find out for myself 
about these strange Lu people. And so I 
embarked on a river steamer at Canton, 
headed for Wuchow in Kwangsi. With me 
went my guide, Lee Man Shui, who eight- 
een years before had been some time in the 
Lu country, and who knew a smattering of 
their several dialects. 

On the night of the second day we 
traveled up river on a towboat, drawn by a 
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The youngster above, who served as the author’s 
guide, has the Siamese features common to his 
people and wears the typical Lu turban. At the 
right is the headman of Lu village who might be 
mistaken for the grandmother rather than the 
grandfather of the child he carries. On the 
opposite page are Lu rice terraces which descend 
from an altitude of five thousand feet. The village 
of Lo Mong is hidden by the ridge at the right. 


small tugboat. Next morning our boat, 
cutting through the great West River, let 
us off at Ping Nam, a small village perched 
on the steep river bank. Securing coolies 
and resting for a day, we were off on the 
morning of the fourth day across a great 
plain toward the mountains in the north. 
On the fifth day we entered the strange 
mountain country that rears itself out of the 
West River Plain. Following a swift moun- 
tain stream that cut across the grain of the 
mountains in a narrow gorge, we came at 
last to Pang Fa valley, a green gem en- 
circled by purple granite peaks. Then once 
more we plunged into the mountains, arriv- 
ing on the afternoon of the sixth day at 
Lung Kwan, our first Lu village. 

The bandits had long before been cleared 
out by the Kwangsi Government. And in 
contrast with what I had expected, the Lus 
in Lung Kwan welcomed us with much 
curiosity as we approached them. At every 
village that we entered the headman put us 
up at his house as guests of honor. They 
remembered with obvious pleasure Lee Man 
Shui’s previous visit. Hunters proudly dis- 
played their guns, showed us their top- 
knots, conducted us to mountain peaks and 
distant rice fields. Women dressed them- 
selves in holiday clothes and posed for 
photographs. And one little fellow even 
went so far as to offer me two ancient 
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pieces of silver for my camera. Great was 
his astonishment when I refused the offer! 

The ten days spent among the Lus remain 
with me in a host of memory images: 
nights spent in the chimneyless houses, 
smoke pouring from open doorways; the 
red glare of coals burning beneath huge 
kitchen cauldrons; men with topknots, 
bearing babies on their backs; women in the 
fields, white turbans protecting them from 
the sun; hidden valleys, great terraces of 
fields, glistening mountain streams, tiny vil- 
lages nestled in lonely glens—and always in 
the background, pinnacled mountain ranges 
thrust into a deep blue sky. To be in such a 
place was like going back thousands of 
years in time and living in the days of 
Jacob and Leah. For among the Lus a 
man must work for his father-in-law in 
order to win his bride, and the hunter is yet 
an important factor in the economic life of 
the tribes. 

One of the chief pleasures of my sojourn 
among the Lus was the consciousness that 
this portion of the past was a kind of ancient 
core wrapped in layers of newer times, the 
outermost layer alone in contact with the 
modern world. Only three hundred miles 
away, I knew, was Canton, noisy, dirty, 
struggling hybrid of East and West; and 
still a hundred miles further on was Hong 
Kong, port of a thousand ships from all 


nations, a modern, bustling, British city. 

For thousands of years prior to the 
descent of the Chinese from the north, the 
Lu tribes had inhabited the rich lands of 
what are today Kwangtung, Kwangsi and 
Fukien provinces. They had their own cul- 
ture, derived from their Siamese kindred. 
For the most part, they lived in villages and 
cultivated rice fields. But one branch— 
called the Flatheads because they wore no 
topknot of hair—remained nomadic, culti- 
vating corn and sweet potatoes on remote 
mountainsides. 

In the days of Shi Hwang-ti, when the 
Great Wall was building, hordes of the Em- 
peror’s soldiers penetrated the southern re- 
gions. These soldiers took the Lu land for 
their own and Lu women for their wives. 
And in time there grew up in the south a 
branch of the Chinese race, rich in Lu blood, 
shorter in stature than the northern Mon- 
goloid branches, who had many of the Lu 
customs. 

But the Lu tribes were not dissipated. 
Deprived of the rich delta lands and river 
valleys, they retreated westward to the 
mountains. Generation after generation of 
Chinese farmers encroached upon _ their 
holdings; stage by stage the Lus withdrew 
to remoter mountain regions. Their num- 
bers dwindled away; most were absorbed or 
destroyed. But a handful of the ancient 


people lodged themselves in the mountain 
fastness of Kwangsi, where they live today, 
stubbornly retaining their ancient dress, 
customs and tribal dialects. 

In the midst of the mountainous Lu ter- 
rain I came to the village of Lo Mong, 
perched upon the two sides of a mountain 
torrent that roared over a stony bed. Here 
all was clean and vigorous. The houses had 
openings in the roofs for smoke to escape 

by. Cool spring water flowed through bam- 
boo aqueducts into the stone basins of the 
kitchens. The adults, the children, the pigs 
and the fowl were clean and healthy. Thick 
forests grew in the lower valleys, and up 
above the village were the most extensive, 
the most beautiful rice terraces that | came 
across in all the Lu country. 

One afternoon, before leaving Lo Mong, 
I slipped off by myself to see what lay back 
of the village. [I wandered up a steep 
ravine, skirted a long series of rice terraces 
and finally came out upon a high peak. 

From the grassy point on which I stood, 
the wrinkled masses of the Lu Mountains 
stretched out in every direction. The sun, 
veiled in misty clouds, was setting there in 
the west, behind a far-away range, and long 
shadowy arms were stealing up the eastern 
slopes. Already the deeper glens and val- 
' leys were plunged in gloom, but here and 
there in the valley, a ridge crested with 
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bamboo flashed by contrast a v 
Below, full in the light of the setting sun, 
descending terraces of rice fields led down 


id green. 


to the valley floor. The tufted rice plants 
shot bristly shadows across the watery sur- 
faces. The sound of water trickling from 
terrace to terrace came up to my ears. But 
otherwise, silence—and as far as my eye 
could see, only the mountains, bamboo 
clusters and terraces. 


What a land was this to which the Lus 
had been driven! Mountains that tumble 
in confused masses down to the brinks of 
tiny streams. Rocky mountainsides, steep 
valleys, much shadow and little sunshine. 
How poor an exchange for the broad valleys 
and rich deltas that once were the Lus’! 

But that they had taken the land for 
what it was and wrung a living from it, 


(Continued on page 55) 


Torn between curiosity and fear, this old Lu woman permits herself a frightened glance 
at the camera. She wears the black headdress of the Lu matron; maidens wear white. 


Travel Fashion Editor urges 
Travel readers to submit 
your - shopping _ problems. 
You may always be certain 
of a courteous response no 
matter how trivial. Peggy 
Leidy, Travel Fashion Editor, 
116 East 16th Street, N.Y.C. 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 
9-2929. 


FASHION HIN 
FOR 
TRAVEL 


By 
Peggy Leidy 


Before you unpack, you will be on deck watching 
the receding skyline in the coat shown at left. This 
coat is of Stroocks Paris La Mode, a New Shaggy, 
Camels Hair, in natural color with white fox collar . 
dyed beige to match. 
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Last in and first out! Who needs 
an introduction to Guerlain’s Shali- 
mar? One of the most exotic of 
scents, it will blend perfectly with 
the tropic background you’re head- 
ing for. Bon voyage! 


Now we're coming to the glamorous part 
of the trunk’s contents! If you knew that 
this charming evening frock was nestling 
in its depths, you’d be ready for the ro- 
mantic revelry your. cruise will provide. 
Hand-blocked floral print on pure dye silk, 
with a halter shoulder line. The store is 
Oppenheim Collins. 


Delphic Studio 
GIRL OF OAXACA. Photograph by Ralph E. Gray 


MI ANY travelers who cross the Atlantic 
to see the great masterpieces in the galleries 
of Europe do not realize that in New York 
City many works of art scarcely less re- 
markable are on exhibition. Today the 
Metropolitan Museum ranks with some of 
the finest museums in the world. Other 
notable collections are housed in the Brook- 


Willet Art Studios 


EXPLORING THE WORLD 


OF ART 


Highlights in New York’s Art Exhibitions 


By DR. FRANK E. WASHBURN FREUND 


lyn Museum, the Frick Museum, the His- 
panic Museum, the Barnard Cloisters, the 
Museum of Modern Art and the Whitney 
Museum, In addition to these permanent 
collections, there are fine paintings by old 
masters and by distinguished modern paint- 
ers on view in New York’s commercial gal- 
leries. During the season innumerable ex- 
hibits are held, and the alert art lover can 
always find examples of the work of his 
favorite painters. If he enjoys the French 
moderns, he may view the latest work of 
Picasso, Utrillo, Vlaminck, or Derain. On 
the other hand, fine examples of the work 
of the older artists may be seen—perhaps 
an exhibition of the lithographs of Dau- 
mier, or a newly acquired canvas by El 
Greco. In short,'to those in quest of 
esthetic enjoyments New York is a delight- 
ful hunting ground. 

For many years, the best private art 
galleries in the large cities here and abroad 
have been conducted by men who are con- 
noisseurs as well as merchants, and who 
play an important part in spreading the love 
and understanding of art among the people 
by preparing highly interesting and im- 
portant exhibitions. These exhibitions can, 
in many cases, be considered most desirable 
supplements to museum collections and 
should therefore always be included by 
travelers in their itineraries. They will 
be richly rewarded for it. 

In this article, a quick survey 
of some of the galleries in New 
York City will tell prospective 
visitors about a few of the artistic 
treats which await them in the 
first month of 1937. 

Almost a century ago the great 
American painter of the sea, 
Winslow Homer, was born in 
Boston, In America his fame has 
long been firmly established ; 
abroad he is now regarded not 
only as an artist of importance 
but as the outstanding American 
painter of our era. So individual 
is his merit that his fame will 
endure for it has nothing to do 
with fashion or the mere clever- 
ness of a dazzling brush, On the 


FLOWER PIECE, by Charles Aiken 


THE ROMAN GIRL, by Leon Bonnat 


contrary, it is founded on the slow but sure 
development of a talent that was ever 
trying to picture the great elemental forces 
of nature. In the beginning, Homer was 
an illustrator and his drawings appeared in 
Harper’s Weekly, but even at that time his 
work showed a rare gift for draught- 
manship and composition, 

The Macbeth Gallery in 57th Street, 
which for years has worked valiantly and 
successfully in the interest of the best 
American art, will have on display during 
January a number of early works by Hom- 
er which every admirer of the great artist 
will wish to study. One of them is “Ba- 
nana Palms” of the year 1889 which our 
cover shows in all its richness of color and 
breadth of treatment. Happy the State of 
Florida when such an artist leaves such 
records of its beauties! 

The great marines of Homer will be 
found at the Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art in 8th Street, for, at this writing, 
just before a very auspicious New Year, 


Ferargil Galleri 
, 


the museum is preparing a truly rep- 
tesentative exhibition of his works. 


In some of the other museums of 
the city the visitor will find, besides 
their permanent collections of ever- 
increasing importance, specially ar- 
ranged exhibitions such as one on 
architecture at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in 53rd Street. Any guide 
book to New York will give general 
information about these museunis. 
Of course no one with the least love 
for art should miss a visit to the 
Metropolitan Museum and the great 
Frick Collection, happily now open 
to all without any formalities. 


Travelers who will be in New 
York during January and who vare 
interested in our neighbors to the 
south, will find a cheering message 
from Mexico at the exhibition of 
Mexican Photographs by Ralph E. 
Gray at Mrs. Reed’s Delphic Studios, 
724 Fifth Avenue. 
photographs have been fashioned by 
the eye of an artist and by the under- 
standing of a born psychologist. 

Mr. Gray was formerly a typical 
business man. Then, perhaps be- 
cause he had put too much energy 
into that pursuit—as so many of us 
poor Americans do—he fell ill; his 
heart refused to continue the further 
pursuit of supposed happiness. He 
wanted to go south, nearer the sun. 
Mexico was in his mind. He was 
warned, however, about the height of 
Mexico City as it would be bad for 
his weakened heart. But he went 
there all the same, and miraculously 
recovered his health. Through his 
photo-pictures— we can truthfully 
call them photo-paintings—the full 
rhythm of Mexican life pulses. 
What more can we ask of art and 
artist ! 

On view at the Arthur U. Newton 


These brilliant - 


Peter A. Juley 


A MAN O’WAR, by Beonne Boronda 


Galleries (11 East 57th Street) are 
drawings in pencil and water colors 
by: a young Mexican-born artist, 
Alessandro Canedo. His drawings 
are done with meticulous care, but 
an inborn feeling for living rhythm 
gives them a life of their own and 
an ingratiating magic. At the same 
galleries can always be seen fine ex- 
amples by great old masters such as 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Bronzino and 
others, and by the eighteenth century 
British painters. 

The National Association of Wo- 
men Painters and Sculptors will put 
on the most important exhibition of 
its year during January at the 
American Fine Arts Building, 215 
West 57th Street. It can rightly be 
called the Women Artists Academy 


SPRING AGAIN, by Marion Monks Chase 


Show. Some excellent pieces of 
sculpture will be shown, as well as 
paintings, water colors and work in 
black and white. 

At the Fifteen Gallery (37 West 
57), during January, Charles Aiken 
of New York and Marion Monks 
Chase of Boston will have an ex- 
hibition ‘together. It promises true 
enjoyment to the lover of landscape 
and flowers, for both these artists 
work not only with a deft brush and 
a keen eye but with a heart open to 
the beauty and fragrance of na- 
ture. There is an excellent canvas 
called “Spring Again” by Miss 
Chase, subtle yet not devoid of 
strength; and there are splendid 
flower pieces by Charles Aiken, not 

(Continued on page 58) 


Roy J. Jacoby 


ARTHUR U. NEWTON 
GALLERIES 


Portraits and Landscapes 


ENGLISH - DUTCH - 
ITALIAN 


Contemporary Americans 


Collectors’ examples and 
paintings for the home. 


11 EAST 57th STREET 
New York 


DELPHIC STUDIOS 


José Clemente Orozco 


250 repreductions of the farnous 
Mexican artist’s work, 
frescoes, oil paintings, lithographs, 
watercolors, drawings, mural s 
ies. Biographical sketch and intro- 
duction by Alma Reed. Now 
available at $6.00. 


including 


Works of Mexican artists always 
on view. 


724 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: Col. 5-9340 


46th Annual 
Exhibition 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
WOMEN Painters & Sculptors 
American Fine Arts Bldg. 
215 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 


Jan. 25-Feb. 11 


THE FIFTEEN GALLERY 
37 West 57th Street New York 


RECENT PAINTINGS 
By CHARLES A. AIKEN 
and 
MARION MONKS CHASE 
January 11th to 23rd, inclusive 


WILLIAM MACBETH 
Incorporated 

15 East 57th Street 
New York 


DEALERS IN AMERICAN ART 
Since 1892 


Ferargil Galleries 


Fine Paintings 


63 East 57 St., New York 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe 
Director-General Pan-American Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 
Carveth Wells 


THE ANNUAL DINNER 

The Annual Dinner of the National 
Travel Club was held Thursday evening, 
December 3, in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Hotel Astor, New York City, with a 
distinguished audi- 
ence of about three 
hundred members 
and guests attend- 
ing. Robert M. Me- 
Bride, president of 
the Club, presided 
and introduced the 
speakers of the eve- 
ning, Mr. Valentine 
Williams, Mr. Her- 
bert R. Ekins and 
Mrs. Carl Akeley. 
Mr. Williams, news- 
paper correspon- 
dent par excellence 
and the author of a 
number of books of 
fiction, has recently 
returned from the 
Spanish front. In 
his talk he gave a 
vivid, first-hand ac- 
count of what he 
saw in that war- 
torn land. Mr. Ekins 
sprang into the headlines a few weeks ago 
when he completed a trip around the world 
on regularly established airlines in the amaz- 
ing time of a little over eighteen days. The 
spectacular highlights of that journey pro- 
vided Mr. Ekins with the subject matter for 
his speech. Mrs. Akeley, whom members of 
the National Travel Club already know as 
the author of Restless Jungle, described her 
experiences in Africa and showed motion 
pictures of her 1935 expedition there. 

A special feature of the dinner was the 
presentation of the National Travel Club 
medals. Mr. McBride, on behalf of the 
Club, presented a gold medal to Mrs. Ake- 
ley for distinguished achievement in travel 
and exploration, and a silver medal to Mr. 
Ekins for his contribution to the science of 
‘transportation and communication. Mrs. 
Akeley and Mr. Ekins are the first to re- 
ceive the Club’s medals. In the future 
others who have distinguished themselves 
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116 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information x 

of travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; a 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
} the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our { 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the-world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice, 


ADVISORY BOARD 


in travel, exploration and related activi- 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


ties will be similarly honored. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


With this issue Travel is inaugurating 


THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


MEDAIT, 


WAS DESIGNED BY 
Cc. B. FALLS 


uN 


TRANSPORTATION 


Harry A. Franck 
Edward Hungerford 
Sydney Clark 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


a new service for its subscribers and the 
members of the National Travel Club. 
Each month we shall publish an inter- 
national calendar of events of interest 
throughout the world. Local fetes, sports 
events, conventions, 
expositions, in 
short, everything 
that the prospective 
traveler may want 
to include in his 
itinerary will be list- 
ed in this magazine 
long enough in ad- 
vance for him to 
make his plans ac- 
cordingly. 

In the near future 
we hope to publish 
from time to time 
brief stories of un- 
usual experiences 
of the members of 
® the National Travel 
abbey Club in various 
RAY parts of the world, 
ewe = brief descriptions of 
unusual trips, and 
anecdotes which 
have more than a 
personal _ interest. 
Members of the Club are invited to sub- 
mit such material in articles or letters of 
not over three hundred words. Specific 
names of hotels, means of transportation, 
etc., may be mentioned. This is your 
chance to help make the Club page an 
interesting one. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the following 
hotels to the Official Hotel and Shop Bulletin: 
GERMANY: 

Hotel Landhaus Fuchs, Sasbachwalden near Baden- 

Baden, Black Forest. ; 
MEXICO: 
Hotel Colonial, Puebla. 


SWITZERLAND: 
Royal Hotel and Winter Palace at Gstaad. 


The following hotel is to be eliminted from the 
Bulletin: Tahoe Tavern, Lake Tahoe, California. 


FARES INCLUDE \ 
MEALS AND STATEROOM ~ 


ACCOMMODATIONS _ 
at 
ORE SPACE . . . more sport . . . more for your money! That’s 
what you get aboard the fast, modern liners on the “Cruise- 
way” . . . with sunny decks for rest or active sports. Dancing, 


talkies, tournaments—a good time every minute of the trip. 
ROUND TRIP FARES FROM NEW YORK 


. JACKSONVILLE $55? MIAMI $70UP 


Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays Wednesdays and Saturdays 
LOW AUTO RATES when accompanied 


WEST INDIES CRUISES—13 DAYS—$125 UP 
From New York: Jan. 13, 27, Feb. 10, 24, Mar. 10, 24 
To Miami, Kingston, Port-au-Prince, Havana. 
These cruises available from Miami 7 days—$70 up. 


Also All-Expense Cruises to St. Augustine, Miami & Havana 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, or Travel Agents. 


i er 


RICA 


Gracious and Beautiful 
Island .. . Caressed by 
Tropic Seas 


\ 


OF SUNSHINE 


Leave snow, ice, fog . . . Enjoy ocean 
bathing on warm coral beaches. Motor 
through the magnificent Blue Mountains. 
Every outdoor sport and pastime—golf, 
tennis, horse-back riding through gorgeous tropical 
scenery, fishing, racing, polo, yachting and_ sailing. 
Excellent hotel accommodations at surprisingly rea- 
sonable rates. 


Regular weekly sailings from New York and Boston 
or via Pan-American Airways. Full information from 
any Travel Agency. 

For interesting illustrated literature write: 


J. Roland Kay, Room 404, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
Oliver Bainbridge, Room 645-C., Graybar Bldg., New York 
TOURIST TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.1. 

“Devboard’’ Jamaica 
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“~~ IN SUN VALLEY 
AT KETCHUM, IDAHO 


Sun Valley... anew world of thrills for 
sports loving America! 


Here are conditions for skiing such as 

Ski skiers dream about. Dry, ‘“‘powder” 

snow; long, timber-free runs; “‘ski- 

lifts” to whisk you up glistening 

mountain slopes; a mountain- 

ringed valley where you can ski 

stripped to the waist .. . and 

over all brilliant, health- 
laden sunshine! 


available for all guests 
—special attention for 
beginners. HANS 
HAUSER, three times open 
ski champion of Austria, with 
a staff of experts, heads the Ski 


School at Sua, Valley! L.ddge. Here, too, are other glorious 


sports—skating, dog sledging, 

sleighing, “ice tanning” in sun- 

room igloos and outdoor bath- 
ing in a warm-water pool. 


SUN VALLEY LODGE offers 

luxuriously modern accommodations 

for 250 guests. Rates are moderate 
and reservations necessary. 


Complete smart Ski Shop, 
operated by Saks Fifth Ave. 


Only Union Pacific Serves Sun Valley 


For information ask Union Pacific representatives 
in principal cities or write or wire 
Raymond F. Stevens W.S. Basinger, P.T.M. 


Mer. Sun Valley Lodge Union Pacific R. R. 
Ketchum, Idaho Omaha, Nebr. 


RAILROAD COMPANY 
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Empress of Japan 
—largest, fastest © 
on the Pacific 


Chinese cloisonné worker at his exacting art 


Empress of Japan, blue ribbon holder, and Em- 

press of Canada call at Hawaii. Ifyou sail from 

California, connect there with an Empress, 
Special sailing! Empress of Britain World 


~ Cruise from Yokohama; April 16, to New 
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York via Honolulu, California, Panama. 


SPEED TO THE 


ORIENT 


in 10 Luxurious Days 


Direct from Vancouver and Victoria to Yokohama. 
Only 3 days more by way of glamorous Hawaii. 


Make your grand tour of the 
Orient the “cruise way,” by lux- 
urious Empress liners — holders 
of every speed record on the 
Pacific. The complete trip — 


Hawaii, Japan,China, Philippines 
and return—takes but little more 
than 6 weeks. For a longer tour, 
stop over at any port en route 
and continue by the next Empress. 
Fares, surprisingly low, include 
passage from and to Seattle. 


basket in the 
Philippines 


For rates, sailings see YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or Canadian Pacific: New 
York,Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, 37 other cities inU.S.and Canada. 


NEW GUINEA TAKES A HOLIDAY 
(Continued from page 11) 


ever came within the confines of a 
modern town. 

The morning, politely—and because 
there was less audience—was given 
over to women. They all wore the 
same awful, proper clothes, the evo- 
lutions that they made there in the 
sun were to an untrained eye merely 
repetitions on a large scale of the 
serious, quiet movements of the hotel 
yard. Their faces, above their gro- 
tesque mission finery, were daubed 
grey and red and bilious brown, and 
they had crowned themselves with— 
anything: lengths of colored wool, 
artlessly laid on; sprigs of flowers; 
torn bits of bright-hued cloth; pieces 
of labels of tin cans; random feath- 
ELSs, cone 

Increasingly, as groups came-and 
went, one had the sense of the round 
globe having halted and spun back- 
ward to another point in space and 
time—yet oddly trailing along \ with 
it a few poor tattered traces of today. 

The official-director had lost all 
contact with his actors and the play. 
No one native was in charge. Yet, 
with no trace of confusion, with not 
one moment’s waiting all day long, 
each chorus took its turn, went 
through its performance and smooth- 
ly made way for the next group. 

By mid-afternoon a great crowd 
filled the plain. The narrow dancing 
ground had been churned to a pale 
brown dust that hazed the farther 
dancers and clung in their sweat. 
Tribes and clans had established 
camps in the high grass bordering 
the field where they prepared them- 
selves to come splendidly, vigorous- 
ly forward to their turns. 

An orchestra crouched on the 
ground before the spectators’ shed. 
Their instruments were, to put it 
mildly, simple—nothing but dried 
shinbones beaten with sticks of hard- 
wood, but their voices were the 
music, great male voices chanting, 
wailing, shouting, then abruptly sil- 
ent with a fierce percussive force. 
Heat, sweat, the lagging hours, noth- 
ing tired them. 

A hundred muscular black men 
would rush into the arena, feet and 
chests bare, cloths round their mid- 
dies, their heads surmounted by 
weird carved towers that began in 
cones of straw covering their faces 
to the chins, each headdress in some 
way different. Atop the headdresses 
were dyed feathers and strangely 
carved and colored human figures 
perched on round woven platforms a 
foot above the wearers’ skulls. 

Other dancers, leaping and shouting 
in the sun, carried tall wands in 
either hand, each the work of the 
man who carried it, fashioned with 
simple tools from soft wood, end- 
lessly imaginative, bright with every 
tint obtainable from nature—or from 
trading store. 

Wearers of feathered garlands 
came, marking their movements with 
scalps of grass held in their hands. 
Big warriors from the mountain 
provinces danced sham wars with 
pointed spears; groups of magicians 
capered with painted masks, topped 
by feathered turrets through which 
wound carven snakes and birds and 
queer half-men. 

Casually, the outlines of the per- 
formances were similar. In details, 
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in the movements of fingers, the out- 
twist of a knee, a jolt or wriggle of 
the shoulders, they were profoundly 
various. The dances of the whole 
Pacific area are characterized by 
this attention to small detail. Fiji- 
ans and Tongana can sit quite still 
and merely move their arms, heads 
and hands and. neither repeat them- 
selves nor bore attentive lookers-on 
for hours on end. 

New Guinea’s holiday reproduced 
an intense, still living past. Some of 
the songs had words whose meaning 
has long been forgotten. Old wars, 
heroic head-collecting raids, the cycle 
of remote, remembered seasons, 
planting times and famines, hunts, 
journeys in canoes, all, turned into 
an abstract and decorative art, were 
danced there on the plain. . 

Then, as the sun was dipping red 
to the horizon, abruptly the field 
emptied. There was a lull, a stir 
through the vast crowd, then a pro- 
longed pause. The Duk-Duks were 
to have-their turn. The day and its 
holiday events would end with them. 

At a considerable distance away 
from the performing place, in a 
shadowy part of the grove, a high- 
walled enclosure of grass and branch- 
es had been built. It was impossible 
to see round or into it. For a radius 
of a hundred yards around it there 
was a clear space of grass into which 
not one of the crowd had stepped. 

The Duk-Duks are a secret society 
peculiar to the eastern end of New 
Britain island—so successfully secret 
that few accurate details, even today, 
are known of it. 

Its membership spans tribal and 
clan boundaries; its members are all 
men. It is a terrorist society—but 
allegedly with highly moral purposes. 
A visitation of the Duk-Duks, with 
no further pressure, effects the pay- 
ment in a native village of all out- 
standing debts, the righting of do- 
mestic wrongs, the abrupt cessation 
of injustice—unless, of course, Duk- 
Duk justice happens not to coincide 
with a victim’s private views. The 
members are rarely visible. Some- 
times, at dusk you may see one—and 
monstrous strange he is—flit eerily 
across a trail, immediately vanish. 
Or in the darkness you will hear the 
peculiar swish-swish of a Duk-Duk’s 
passing. 

Across the field the thatch of the 
tall enclosure moved—and out came 
loping the weirdest figures I have 
ever seen. 

A Duk-Duk has no human identity. 
Such is the belief. From the thighs 
to the shoulders the wearer of the 
Duk-Duk regalia is a round ball 
of long, spindle - shaped half - dried 
leaves sewn so tightly that they 
stand out almost level at the sides. 
From’ the line of the shoulders 
ascends a great black cone of closely 
woven wickerwork with an abstract 
pattern of eyes and nose upon it. 
From the peak of the cone in many 
cases rises a tall spire of feather- 
work, of carved wood and shaped 
and plaited colored reeds. 

The sun was going down. Many 
of the more timid in the crowd 
turned after one brief glimpse and 
fled headlong. The advance of the 
Duk-Duks was as eerie as their ap- 
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pearance. They uttered no sound. 
All moved alike at a slow, jerking 
trot so that every pace lifted and 
shook down the great leaf garment 
with a loud, dry swish, audible at 
an amazing distance. 

They emerged upon the field, scat- 
tered, advanced in utter silence to 
the first lines of the. scared, quiet 
crowd. Then, with huge dignity and 
impressiveness they withdrew again 
into their secret place. 

They had not danced. They had 
given no performance. It was fault- 
less showmanship. We had watched 
dancing all day long. The Duk-Duks 
merely made themselves manifest, 
then went away. 


And the sun went with them. 

There were minor sporadic events 
for a fortnight afterward. Then in- 
congruously in that remote island, 
the blasting din of the firecrackers 
of the Chinese New Year was heard 
in the large Chinese quarter of 
Rabaul. Slant-eyed, immaculate chil- 
dren endangered their fingers and the 
firelaws with left-over firecrackers 
for days afterwards. 

Civilized, ruling-class Rabaul had 
nothing whatever to offer, no show, 
no ceremony, no evidence of any be- 
lief or any art at all. These good 
people settled down, wheezing and 
somewhat weary, to another year of 
quiet. 


MAGIC FARMS OF THE EVERGLADES 
(Continued from page 27) 


several years to make a modest liv- 
ing, in the winter of 1935 he “hit 
cabbage,” as the phrase goes. He 
achieved financial independence when 
he sold his crop in northern markets 
for $150,000. Many other equally fa- 
bulous tales might be told of the 
Everglades. 

At the unpretentious wooden rail- 
road station in Belle Glade, its sides 
and roof bright orange against the 
far-flung panorama of lush green, 
many of these financial dramas of 
farming take place. Here amidst piles 
of hampered vegetables the northern 
commission men bid for the bounty 
of peas, beans, broccoli, beets, car- 
rots, cabbage, celery and lettuce 
which are gathered from the muck- 
land. 

A short fifteen minutes from the 
station is the state prison-farm de- 
velopment, where a unique institu- 
tional plan is being tested. The pris- 
on itself, set in the midst of care- 
fully laid-out gardens and lawns, 
bears little resemblance to a penal 
institution. By using the labor of the 
two hundred prisoners, the state not 
only has made the farm self-sustain- 
ing “but is raising dairy products, 
meat, vegetables, citrus fruit and 
sugar for its other institutions. 

Among the interesting highlights of 
the prison-farm development is a 
new cane mill with a capacity of 
100,000 gallons a year to take care 
of the extensive sugar cane plantings 
the state has made. Last year the 
farm raised 10,000 bushels of beans 
for state institutions. Groves of or- 
anges, grapefruit, avocados and 
guavas supply literally thousands of 
boxes of fruit annually, and provide 
the raw materials for preserves, mar- 
malades and jellies. Herds of beef 
cattle take care of the meat prob- 
lem. Flocks of chickens supply eggs, 
and a herd of dairy cows, milk and 
butter. 

Leaving Belle Glade behind, the 
visitor motors along between undu- 
lating fields several feet higher than 
a tall man’s head. These fields are 
part of the 21,000 acre plantation of 
a large sugar company which has 
created a model community in Clew- 


iston, sixteen miles west of Belle | 


Glade. With its picturesque, well- 
built Spanish homes, carefully tended 
gardens and park-lined streets, Clew- 
iston suggests the smart suburb of a 
big city. The company’s mill con- 


verts 96,000 tons of cane yearly into 
sugar. 

Heading back toward Palm Beach, 
the visitor comes to Six Mile Bridge. 
A sign says Shawano Plantation. 
Feeling the urge to explore more of 
this fascinating country, he follows a 
sixteen-mile road leading to an in- 
teresting development created by a 
northern paper manufacturing com- 
pany for scientific research. Holding 
more than 80,000 acres of Everglades 
land, the company has established 
soil and plant laboratories, a model 
community with its own water and 
electric light plants, packing houses, 
as well as gardens and recreational 
facilities. 

“Pop” Lord, the manager of this 
plantation, is one of those picturesque 
personalities who are so important in 
any pioneer community. With his 
wife, “Pop” Lord moved to the 
Glades when the drainage canals were 
the only connecting link with civiliza- 
tion, and the journey to Palm Beach, 
forty miles away, required more than 
a day. At that time, less than ten 
years ago, the music of Mrs. Lord’s 
piano, transported by barge from 
Palm Beach, was frequently inter- 
rupted by the alligators who roared 
beneath the house erected on stilts. 
Wildcats stole into the yard at night 
to plunder chicken coops. Owls called 
from the cypress trees around the 
white one-story house, a brave dot 
of civilization in the uncharted 
Glades. 

But it is time to head eastward to- 
ward Miami. A flock .of curlews 
wings overhead, pointing to their 
nest in some not far distant cypress 
swamp, perhaps less than a mile from 
the highway. As the huge orange sun 
slips from sight, frogs begin to chant 
in the sawegrass. 

Miami nears, and the lights of its 
skyline send shafts of brilliance 
heavenward. Other lights dance on 
the waters of Biscayne Bay. The 
muted music of an orchestra drifts 
from the windows of a smart night 
club. The pattern of Miami’s gaiety 
spreads before the returning explorer 
in light and sound. The sophisticated 
world welcomes him once more, but 
the memory of the vast Everglades 
will remain. Who could forget one 
of the most interesting and one of 
the most colorful agricultural regions 
in the United States? 
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Nassau’s range of winter 
temperature (Decemberto 
March inclusive)compared 


with those of three other 


cities for the same period. 


... WINTER HAVEN OF TWO CONTINENTS 


Nassau offers you so much for so little, and it’s so easy to get 
there. Whatever you wish to add to a perfect June day — golf, 
tennis, swimming, sailing, fishing —it’s all at Nassau. Any 
month of the year, regardless of how winter may be howling 
elsewhere, in Nassau summer gaiety is at its height. 


THE FAMOUS WORLD CRUISE LINER 
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SAILS EVERY SATURDAY 


From January 8 to March 27 special 6-day cruises from New 
York, with a daylight day and evening in Nassau, for as low as 
$70 with the Carinthia as your hotel. (The popular motor 
liner Brittanic will sail from New York Friday, January 8— 


$75 up —and Saturday, January 16—eight days, $100 up—in 


place of the Carinthia). Also 13-day tours ine 


luding hotel room 


and meals in Nassau for 7 days (rates on application). For 
longer vacations, the one-way fare is as low as $65; round- 
trip fares, with stop-over privileges, and return by later sailing 
of the luxurious Carinthia,as low as $95. No passports required. 

Ask your Local Travel Agent about the Cunard White Star 


Deferred Payment Plan or consult Cunard 
White Star Line, 25 Broadway, or 638 
Fifth Avenue, New York ...or Nassau, 
Bahamas, Information Bureau, 30 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


he Paitish, Iraclilion cbealing wishes 
CUNARD WHITE STAR 
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A SOUTH 
AFRICAN TOUR 


of onder 
and Delight 


HE world’s “finest fair- 

weather voyage” to the 
charming Cape Peninsula . . . 
historic landmarks . . . gorgeous 
flowers . . . surf-riding and sun- 
bathing at the gay seaside re- 
sorts of Muizenberg, East Lon- 
don, Port Elizabeth . . . Oudts- 
hoorn .. . herds of ostrich ... 
the weird Cango Caves ... Rock 
paintings of ancient Bushmen 
. .. Kruger National Park. 


Pretoria, with its associations of 
Oom Paul Kruger . . . Nearby 
the great Premier Diamond 
Mine, largest man-made hole in 
the world . . . Johannesburg, 
the “Gold Mining Metropolis,” 
Durban, “Siren City” on the 
Indian Ocean, where East meets 
West... Prancing ricksha boys 
in bizarre costumes . . . Primi- 
tive Zulu kraals, fantastic cere- 
monies . . . Rhodes’ Tomb at 
“World’s View” on the granite 
Matopo Hills . Zimbabwe’s 
mysterious ruins... sublime 
Victoria Falls, 


A superb climate, blue skies, 
golden sunshine, and a won- 
drous pageant of scenic beauty 
... beautiful, progressive cities 
- . . modern railroads, motor 
roads and airways. 


Come to 
South 
Africa 


DETAILED INFOR- 
MATION FROM 
ALL LEADING 
TRAVEL AND 
TOURIST AGEN- 
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TO THE GLORY OF INDIA’S GODS 
(Continued from page 37) 


vertical to produce an ensemble of 
impressive power; we note one secret 
of this effect in the management of 
the windows, which seem more like 
a part of the sculpture than openings 
in the heavily carved walls; and there 
is the striking contrast of light and 
shade which gives to the whole an ef- 
fect of solidity and depth often 
equalled but rarely surpassed in the 
finest examples of the Gothic period 
in western Europe. 

But it is when we begin to examine 
the friezes which course, row above 
row, along the base of this temple 
that we realize the full majesty of 
Indian art. “Some of these friezes,” 
wrote Fergusson, “are carved with a 
minute elaboration of detail. which 
can only be reproduced by pho- 
tography, and may probably be con- 
sidered as one of the most marvel- 
lous exhibitions of human labor to be 
found even in the patient East.” At 
the bottom we have the elephant— 
two thousand elephants, each one 
meticulously carved throughout a 
frieze extending over seven hundred 
feet; next comes the row of sharda- 
las, the conventionalized lions which 
were the special emblems of the Hoy- 
sala family; above these again a 
stately parade of horses, oxen and 
pigeons— not to mention the nu- 
merous scrolls in which are pictured 
scenes from the great Hindu epic, 
the Ramayana. Whether seen from 
a middle distance or at arm’s length 
the general impression of this tem- 
ple is one of an overwhelming crea- 
tive luxuriance which at no point 
oversteps the limits imposed by the 
medium or violates the lavish yet ex- 
acting spirit of Hindu art at one of 
the peaks of its development. It was 
while studying these very friezes that 
Fergusson made that reference to the 
Parthenon mentioned earlier in this 
article. It seemed to him that “it 
would be possible to arrange all the 
buildings of the world between these 
two extremes [the Parthenon and the 
Hoysaleswara Temple], as they tend- 
ed towards the severe intellectual 
beauty of the one, or the playful ex- 
uberant fancy of the other; but per- 
fection, if it existed, would be some- 
where near the mean.” 

As if these two buildings were not 
sufficient by themselves to keep the 
tourist in Halebid for several days, 
there is also, at the further end of 
the village, the lovely Jain Bastis 
group, commemorating another of 
the many religious impulses that have 
left their marks on Indian history. 
These, however, we must neglect, 
and hurry on to the small neighbor- 
ing village of Belur, or Baillur. Here 
also the Hoysala Ballala were for a 
time supreme in the twelfth century, 
and here, too, they left a supremely 
beautiful memorial of their power. 
The “Great Temple,” or Chenna Ke- 
sava, was erected at the beginning of 
the twelfth century by the King 
Vishnu Vardhana, who chose this 
way to celebrate his exchanging the 
Jain faith for that of Vishnu. Stand- 
ing in a courtyard enclosed by a high 
wall, the temple proper is accom- 
panied by numerous smaller build- 
ings, including a porch, or mahaman- 
tapan, of the customary star-form. 

Preceding in time the great Halebid 
temple, the Chenna Kesava is also, 


from the strictly architectural point 
of view, inferior to it. Despite an 
effective arrangement of the pillars 
and a pleasing management of hori- 
ozntal planes and decorative win- 
dows, the Belur temple suffers from 
the absence of the octagonal dome, 
whose place is taken by the rather 
clumsily handled central compart- 
ment. These technical defects, how- 
ever, are easily compensated for by 
the stone carving, whose rivalry with 
that at Halebid is quickly explained 
when it is known that the same artist 
—Jakanacharya—was responsible for 
both. 


It is doubtful if there is to be 
found anywhere in the world, a build- 
ing of similar surface area whose 
carvings can approach for sheer elab- 
oration, delicacy and expenditure of 
human labor the 700-year old temple 
at Belur. Geometrical patterns that 
suggest a worker in cameos rather 
than the mason; friezes compacted of 
mythological figures pictured with su- 
preme mastery of both the conven= 
tional, archaic pose and individual- 
ized expression; individual figures, 
modelled with an exquisite sense of 
architectural harmony; scrolls, ara- 
besques, window sequences—and, at 
the very base, a row of whimsical 
elephants, endlessly marching, on 
their symbolic backs the infinitely 
variegated burden of Indian eternity. 


No visitor to these lovely temples 
of southern India can come away 
without something of that conviction 
which Mr. E. B. Havell has so stren- 
uously expressed in his numerous 
studies of Hindu art and culture. 
The conviction that here is a great 
people endowed with tremendous 
creative powers, cast in a form a 
little alien perhaps to our Western 
sense of order and restraint, but hav- 
ing none the less a vitality and genu- 
ineness which time after time has 
broken through the artificial pomps 
of power and reached beyond the 
somber horizons of Hindu, Moham- 
medan, Jain and Christian cults. 


The long-held view of official Eng- 
land, that the art and architecture of 
India is a forced growth containing 
only the seeds of decay and exhib- 
iting only the beauty of a “sport” in 
the garden of aesthetics, is yielding 
before a wiser and a deeper under- 
standing of the real springs in In- 
dian culture. From these, and scores 
of other even less known master- 
pieces of the Indian builder, the eye 
cleansed of prejudice can derive new 
incentives for the quest of beauty 
and a richer enjoyment not only of 
the rare and the remote but also of 
the sudden unexpected loveliness that 
may be found on turning some fa- 
miliar corner in the streets of the city 
one calls “home.” 

Walt Whitman’s ringing poem, 
“Passage to India!” might well ljead 
us, could we afford it. to the sleepy 
villages of Halebid and Belur in 
Mysore State. But—as Whitman 
knew—the real India, the real ex- 
perience of India’s temples and pal- 
aces, would be in the understanding 
of and insight into human capacities 
which we would bring back with us 
from our travels through space and 
—in Cabell’s graceful words, “threugh 
the malice of time.” 
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Salt Lake may seem to the traveler, 
they form an insignificant trifle of 
the amount believed by scientists 
to exist 1n the waters of the oceans. 
We know, for instance, that in 
every one hundred pounds of sea- 
water there are about 314 pounds 
of salts (this proportion, of course, 
runs much higher in the numerous 
salt pans and salt lakes distributed 
on the earth’s surface). Calculating 
from the estimated total of waters 
in the ocean we arrive at the as- 
tronomical figure of 50,000 million 
million—a 50, followed by fifteen 
ciphers—tons of salt! This is equiv- 
alent to a solid block of five mil- 
lion cubic miles, or enough to 
make a salt crust one hundred feet 
thick over the entire globe. 

As a normal human body can 
get along with a salt content of 
about 3% ounces—which, however, 
must be kept very constant if seri- 
ous disorders are not to occur— 
and a daily consumption of a tea- 
spoon or so, the danger of a real 
salt famine is very remote. Even 
so, wars have been fought over salt, 
and some of the great trade routes 
depended upon it. Tacitus speaks 
of the bitter warfare between Ger- 
man tribes for the possession of 
salt springs; the ancient city of 
Palmyra was the terminus of salt 
caravans; and to this day the Via 
Salaria in Italy commemorates the 
salt traffic from the Port of Ostia 
to Rome and elsewhere. The Ro- 
man legions used to receive much 
of their payment in salt: later this 
payment took the form of a sum 
of money to be spent for salt. 
From this comes our word, “sal- 
ary”. The vital role of salt in hu- 
man diet (except among those peo- 
ples who lived mainly on milk and 
raw flesh) receives ethical expres- 
sion in such traditions as the Bibli- 
cal “covenant of salt”, in the Arab 
saying for friendship, “there is salt 
between us”, and in the Persian 
characterization of disloyalty, “un- 
true to salt”. It has even a class 
significance: to “sit below the salt” 
in medieval times meant to be of 
a rank inferior to that of the master 
of the house. And, of course, from 
the earliest times, ‘salt taxes” 
helped to secure many a ruling 
house against bankruptcy. The fi- 
nancial system of the ancient Mon- 
gol dynasty of China was closely 
linked with the salt trade, while in 
certain parts of Africa (notably in 
Ethiopia—where such a custom to- 
day weuld greatly delight Musso- 
lini) cakes of salt were actually 
used as money. 

So perhaps the present Ottoman 
government is not far out in its 
belief that the long neglected salt 
treasures of Tuz Goel in the bleak 
heart of Anatolia should be brought 
into the orbit of its expanding 
economic possibilities. 
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STRONGHOLD OF ANARCHISM—BARCELONA 
(Continued from page 30) 


played at the Comique in Paris, with 
benevolent curés, honest village maid- 
ens, villainous bailiffs, and the like. 
But the flamenco singing provides 
the real novelty. At intervals, the 
tenor takes a cue and surrenders 
himself to a curious, plaintive vocal 
flight—rather a chromatic wail than 
a true song. It possesses an unmis- 
takable Moorish origin and one can 
find in it all the weird qualities of 
the muezzin’s calls, the songs of the 
Levant and the Jewish laments. Ris- 
ing and falling, it comes to a climax 
when the singer forces his voice to 
an unusually high note and then 
breaks it off suddenly and unexpec- 
tedly as in most Oriental music. The 
spectators cry, “Ay, mozo”’—“atta 
boy.” 

To see the greatest of all Spanish 
arts—the dance—one must go to the 
cabarets. Barcelona, indeed, is not 
the national center of the dance as 
is Sevilla (and as Madrid distinctly 
is not). Nevertheless, in the Café 
Marquet, down by the quais, I saw 
as satisfactory a piece of stamping 
and arching of bodies as any Ameri- 
can could want. On a tiny stage, 
three girls and one man beat the 
boards in infectious rhythms and 
clacked their castanets. A couple of 
guitars furnished the accompaniment, 
but as the dancers worked up a veri- 
table frenzy of whirling, posturing 
and stamping, the music became bare- 
ly audible and the performance crys- 
tallized into a riot of pure rhythm 
and movement. It was wilder, less 
polished and more racy than the 
suave ball-room presentations that 
pass for Spanish dancing in this 
country. Here at last one felt that 
one was looking at the soul of a 
people, expressed in terms of body 
and rhythm. 

Although no Johann Strauss has 
ever flowered in Barcelona the city is 
passionately devoted to music. (Bar- 
celona’s radio station is one of the 
most popular in Europe for this 
reason.) Three o’clock in the morn- 
ing is the time to observe the local 
melomaniacs at their best in the 


“Café de Cantares, a curious little 


rendezvous in the Calle de San Jero- 
nimo. The Calle is a narrow, ill- 
lighted street. The café is indoors, 
and there are no seats on the side- 
walk. 


Here is Bohemia. All the jour- 
nalists of Barcelona, poets, novelists, 
dramatists, gather in the Café to dis- 
cuss their craft. Guimera, the great 
Catalan dramatist, until his death a 
few years ago, held forth at one 
hallowed table. Ventura Gassols, the 
Catalan poet, succeeded to the chair 
of Guimera. Painters and musicians, 
however, predominate. The former 
have adorned the walls with gay 
caricatures of artistic and political 
personalities. The musicians con- 
tribute their share by singing or 
playing musical instruments. All the 
entertainment is voluntary and one 
may hear any night the most illus- 
trious tenors of the Opera or the 
latest debutante who aspires to 
achieve professional notice in the 
furtherance of his career. The guitars 
tinkle, the wail of the flamenco notes 
grow wilder, the tobacco smoke 
grows thicker, the literary men squab- 
ble shrilly, and one remembers Ver- 
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laine’s dictum: “The soul can only 
flower in the gaslight.” 

The Café de Cantares stands in the 
middle of the Barrio Chino, the city’s 
tenderloin. The local Chamber of 
Commerce, in its lavish tourist bro- 
chures, used to dwell on church archi- 
tecture and historic monuments and 
accord this section a few rather dis- 
dainful lines. But the Barrio really 
constitutes the most distinctive and 
colorful part of the city. Conditions 
in the barrio gave Barcelona the rep- 
utation of being the most “wide- 
open” city in the world. In this im- 
poverished quarter vice and crime 
inevitably formed a monstrous and 
fantastic growth. The soil that nou- 
rishes this condition is an abjectly 
impoverished working population, 
living among the most appalling so- 
cial conditions. These conditions also 
led to a radical labor movement 
without parallel in any other country. 
Barcelona is the rallying place of 
'the followers of Bakunin and Kro- 
potkin=the world’s most important 
stronghold of the Anarchists. 

The Parallelo, the Ramblas and 
the quais form the geographical and 
social breakwater for the Barrio. 
Its area covers five square miles and 
some 200,000 people live in the nar- 
row, medieval streets. Children grovel 
in the gutters, fierce market women 
squabble and fight at the butcher 
shops; workmen in berets argue 
(perhaps about Bakunin and _ the 
Haymarket riots) in the little bars. 
These are the folk who rushed out 
into the Ramblas last July, stormed 
the Plaza and painted the initials of 
their organization, the F. A. lL (Fed- 
eracion Anarquista Iberica) on walls 
and buildings. It is to be hoped that 
this recent upsurge of the masses 
will carry with it the whole vicious 
unsanitary quarter and replace it with 
a model workman’s city, like the 
Karl Marx Hof in Vienna. 

Oddly enough, the name Barrio 
Chino had its origin in a joke, a 
journalistic jest. A newspaper re- 
porter assigned to the job of doing 
an article on the Barrio went wander- 
ing one night through the district 
and noticed a Chinaman. There are 
perhaps only a few score in the whole 
city, but ironically the writer dubbed 
the whole place, the Chinese Bor- 
ough, Barrio Chino. The title has 
stuck. 

The Barrio Chino has been the 
rendezvous of Barcelona’s gangsters 
or pistoleros. These men thrived not 
only on crime and rackets, but also 
on politics and social movements. 
The pistoleros first got their start 
during the World War, when German 
and Allied secret services fought a 
silent and insidious battle in neutral 
Spain. Submarines lurked in the 
Balearics and munition factories 
turned out guns for the French and 
English. The German Intelligence 
officers hired desperadoes to kill those 
who sold arms to France. The Allied 
service hired their own pistoleros to 
combat these activities and a veritable 
underground war followed. 

The pistoleros, it is said, were 
hired: last’year by. an.insurance com- 
pany which wished to damage its 
rival, the underwriter of the bus 
company of Barcelona. Under cover 
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of labor union activities, a perfect 
epidemic of bombing and destruction 
of buses occurred, which culminated 
in drastic reprisals by the Assault 
Guards. True or not, this story was 
widely believed in the city. Like- 
wise, pistoleros are alleged to have 
been hired by Anarchist organizations 
not only in their strikes but also in 
their feuds with Socialist and Com- 
munist organizations. The Anarchists 
deny this and claim that the pis- 
toleros have been hired by reactionery 
elements to commit violence and thus 
provide an excuse for the suppression 
of strikes. 


Why Anarchism has obtained such 
a strong foothold in this part of the 
world can best be explained by the 
nature of the Spanish people. Vio- 
lently individual, and bold to chal- 
lenge authority of all kinds, it is not 
surprising that when Spaniards be- 
come radical they choose the par- 
ticular radical creed which implies 
the least regimentation of the indi- 
vidual. Though the Anarchists have 
now joined in a common front with 
Socialists and Communists, they differ 
sharply from the latter in many of 
their beliefs. Anarchists claim that 
all power should rest in great in- 
dustrial unions, the “syndicates,” 
linked together in a loose federation. 
Through this channel of union or- 
ganization, they hope to approach the 
paradise of freedom described by 
Bakunin. 


The black flag of the Anarchists 
has waved over many strikes in the 
last few years. While the Anarchists 
have discarded the purely terroristic 
measures which led to the assassina- 
tions of monarchs and business mag- 
nates in the eighties of last century, 
they will fight fiercely to defend their 
“syndicates.” Primo de Rivera, the 
dictator, tried to stamp them out 
during his reign, but only provoked 
a carnival of assassination and vio- 
lence. Monarchists killed an Anar- 
chist who entered the cathedral, his 
hat on his head and a lighted ciga- 
rette in his mouth. Anarchists re- 
taliated killing several Monarchists. 
Salvador Seguy, handsome and fiery 
_ Anarchist leader who led a five-week 
strike to victory, was killed by a 
detective disguised as an Anarchist. 
The Judas was later dispatched by an 
Anarchist murder gang. The prefect 
whom Primo sent to Barcelona em- 
ployed medieval methods in dealing 
with the Anarchists. Jean Arch, 
prominent Anarchist, was captured 
in the Barrio Chino after an exciting 
battle and led to the prefect. The 
latter demanded the names of all his 
fellow conspirators. Arch replied, 
"You can cut my tongue out first. 
Thus I'll not speak and you'll know 
neither the names nor my hate of 
you.” The prefect had a soldier cut 
out Arch’s tongue. He died the next 
day. 

Anarchism has proved just as im- 
possible to suppress as the Catalan 
Independence movement, which has 
made Catalonia the Ireland of Spain. 
The Catalans have a long tradition 
of independence dating from the days 
when Barcelona under the Dukes of 
Catalonia was one of the great mari- 
time powers of the Mediterranean, 


rivalling Venice. The Catalans claim 
a language and culture all their 
own. They insist that their language 
is as different from Spanish as Por- 
tuguese. The Castilians, however, 
scoff at this and say Catalan is only 
a dialect of Spanish. Education in 
Catalan, and use of the language 
in newspapers, books, public signs, 
and documents, is as important to 
the Catalans as is Gaelic to the Irish. 
The sardana has been rigorously sup- 
pressed by the Madrid authorities 
during certain periods. This ditty, 
of a folk nature, is a dance as well 
as a song. On holiday evenings, along 
the Parallelo, one can often find 
groups of Catalans joining arms, 
linking hands and jigging round and 
round in the steps of the sardana. 
Today Catalonia has won its inde- 
pendence—at least as long as the 
rebels remain unsuccessful — and 
President Companys is head of the 
autonomous Republic of Catalonia. 

The republic, today, seems to be 
a blend of Anarchist, Socialist and 
capitalist ideas. All large industries 
have been nationalized, and there is 
workers’ participation in their oper- 
ation. Small business men have been 
left untouched, and their trade goes 
on much as it always has. In the 
governing cabinet, Anarchists, So- 
cialists, Communists and bourgeois 
sit side by side. The large estates 
have been split up, but the small 
farmers remain sovereign over their 
own land. The fortunes of the civil 
war may change all this. 

The most serious menace at this 
writing is the grim threat of a block- 
ade of Barcelona. Analyzing this 
danger in a recent speech, Indalecio 
Prieto, the able Air and Marine min- 
ister of the Caballero government, 
said: 

“Franco will be unsuccessful in 
blockading Barcelona unless Ger- 
many and Italy openly throw their 
fleets to his support . . . I lament the 
impoverishing of Spain—for unlike 
an international war this cannot have 
fruits of victory for anyone. There 
can be no reparations collected by 
the winner. Large quantities of the 
country’s wealth have been shipped 
abroad. Alas for Spain!” 

Barcelona is best seen at night in 
the Barrio Chino, and at dawn from 
the Tibidabo. A funicular takes one 
to this high eminence which rises 
nearly a thousand feet above the sea. 
Far to the right, if it is clear, you 
can see on the azure of the Mediter- 
ranean the outlines of the Balearic 
Islands, centuries ago the training 
field of Hannibal’s armies and re- 
cently the playground of Ameri- 
can expatriates. In the distance 
on the left rises the peak of Mont- 
serrat, topped by a famous monastery 
and said to be the place from which 
Parsifal set out on his search for the 
Holy Grail. Far below lies the city, 
with its churches, squares, boule- 
vards and Ramblas—peaceful and 
clean in the morning light. Only the 
Barrio Chino, a dark mass of build- 
ings clustered between the plane 
trees of the Ramblas and the oblique 
line of the Parallelo, reminds one 
that tranquillity and beauty some- 
times conceal the dynamite of social 
revolution. 
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: Every THING to 
do—and to do it with .. . that’s 
what it means to be a Miami 
Biltmore guest. All the luxuries 
of personal living that you ex- 
pect in this, one of the world’s 
greatest resort hotels, PLUS all 
the sports, social functions and 
diversions you want during your 
winter vacation —these are the 
comforts and facilities offered in 
“‘the most amazing vacation ever 
conceived,’’ enjoyed year after 
year by America’s ‘‘best people’. 

Transportation to the races? 
There’s a fleet of easy-riding 
motor trailers—aerocars—run- 
ning on regular schedules, to 
take Miami Biltmore guests to 
and from the tracks, without 
extra charge. 

Golf? The Miami Biltmore 
Country Club—one of the fam- 
ous Florida Year-Round Clubs 
units—is adjacent to the hotel 
estate. As a guest of the hotel, 
your name is proposed to the 
membership committee. Upon 
approval, you have guest mem- 
bership privileges in all three 
establishments — including the 
Roney Plaza Cabafia Sun Club 
at Miami Beach and the Key 
Largo Anglers Club on the 
Florida keys, for the duration of 
your stay, without paying int- 
tiation fees or membership dues. 

And what a program of di- 
versions this year at the Miami 
Biltmore! Golf tourneys, smart 
entertainments, dances, aquatic 
carnivals, tennis meets, sailing 
regattas, fishing tournaments— 
the list 1s amazing in its scope 
of entertainment and number of 
celebrities participating. 


For information (name your 
hobby) and_ reservations, 
address the hotel direct or 
the New York office: 521 
Fifth avenue, suite 1238-41. 
Chicago office: 180 N. 
Michigan avenue, suite 615. 


c=MIAMI 
BILTMORE 


CORAL GABLES e MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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of the most interesting and curious 
examples of park construction and 
design imaginable. It is a tremen- 
dous rectangle, some six blocks long 
by four blocks wide. Bull Street 
continues through it as.a wide prome- 
nade save where it is blocked by an 
amazing fountain and the Confeder- 
ate Monument. The fountain is a 
copy on a small scale of the fountain 
in the Place de la Concorde, in Paris 
—it is to be hoped that most of the 
citizens have never been in France. 

At the southern end of Bull Street 
another Savannahian “first” comes in- 
to view in the magnificent Victory 
Drive, the longest avenue of palmet- 
tos and palms in the world. It ex- 
tends twenty-two miles from Sayan- 
nah to Tybee Island, the popular 
beach and resort where a_ silken 
smooth expanse of fine sand makes 
sea bathing ideal for the thousands 
of motorists who flock there. Other 
famous resorts and plantations are 
reached from this road: Thunder- 
bolt, Isle of Hope, Bonaventure, all 
the golf courses, and picturesque 
Fort Pulaski. on Cockspur Island, 
now a National Monument. Rising 
from a wild natural garden of holly 
and myrtle, its massive brick walls, 
still with cannon balls imbedded in 
them, glow with ruddy color. Its 
interior vaulting includes the finest 
examples of brick arch design and 
construction in the United States. 
Most alluring and famous of all the 
beauty spots near Savannah is 
Wormsloe Plantation. No more gra- 
cious, stately or beautiful jewel of 
the Old South exists today than this 
famous estate, still occupied and 
worked by a direct descendant of 
the original owner, who carved it 
bodily out of the tangle of Georgian 
forest and turned it into a veritable 
fairyland of flower and perfume, 
with a noble old manor house and 
a separate library which houses the 
finest private collection of books in 
the South. 

Throughout the city there are single 
houses of distinction or historic in- 
terest, such as the Owens house at 
124 Abercorn Street, designed by 
Jay; the famous “Pink House” built 
for John Habersham and later used 
as the Planters’ Bank; the fine old 
frame dwelling of the Mackays or 
Hunts at 125 East Congress, one 
of the most delightful architectural 
landmarks in Savannah; and the 
mansion at 329 Abercorn, where W. 
M. Thackeray was a guest of honor 
privileged to prove the marvels of 
Savannah’s world famed cuisine. All 
these repay careful inspection for 
their architectural details as well as 
their history. The Scarboro house, 
where President Monroe was enter- 
tained when he visited Savannah, is 
on what is now a business street. 

There is plenty in Savannah besides 
historic interest. Every street and 
square is alive; business, theaters, 
churches, hotels and restaurants hum 
with activity. But wisely enough the 
city goes to bed at a seemly hour 
and is up betimes in the morning to 
listen to the weird cries of the in- 
numerable negro hucksters who come 
in from the Salts—as the nearby is- 
lands and the flatlands along the 
river are called—to hawk their wares 
in the streets as well as at the old 


City Market, which stands today in 
the place where its first predecessor 
stood two centuries ago. Gaily tur- 
banned wenches and portly matrons, 
indescribable gnomes of both sexes, 
lanky individuals to catch the eye 
of the artist, cry everything from 
oysters and shrimps to bright swamp 
lilies in choice Gullah and Geechee, 
which only long experience makes 
in the slightest degree understand- 
able to the alien white man. “Yeah, 
swimps!” “Yeah, oshtaaa!” 

Little as all this pictures the real 
Savannah, which has endured siege, 
capture, occupation, the horrors of 
reconstruction days, epidemics of yel- 
low fever, business panics and the 
general changes that have trans- 
formed the entire country, the old 
Savannah is still the core and moving 
spirit of the new, and the combina- 
tion has kept its colorful course un- 
daunted as a lovely and enduring 
figure in the bright mosaic of a re- 
united country. That spirit is dis- 
played even in Colonial Park, once 
the. cemetery of Christ Church. 
Among the historic graves wind 
meandering paths, while overhead 
bloom dogwood and crepe myrtle, 
magnolia, wild olive, flaming pome- 
granate and camphor. Here is no 
dusty scent of death but the fragrance 
of life and growth, the sedate live- 
liness of a popular park. Some of the 
inscriptions are exceedingly curious. 

“In memory of Anne Guerard a 
sincere Christian She died a few 
days after the birth of her 15th 
child, July 11th, 1793, in the 41th year 
of her age.” 

With a certain grim fitness, the 
old duelling ground lay immediately 
south of the cemetery. One thinks of 
it as he reads: “This humble stone 
records the filial piety fraternal af- 
fection and manly virtues of JAMES 
WILDE, ESQUIRE: late District 
Paymaster in the army of U. S. 
He fell in a duel on the 16th” of 
January 1815 by the hand of a man 
who a short time before would have 
been friendless but for him: and ex- 
pired instantly in his 22nd year: 
dying as he had lived: with un- 
shaken courage, unblemished reputa- 
tion. By his untimely death the prop 
of a Mother[’s] age is broken: The 
hope and consolation of Sisters is 
destroyed: The pride of Brothers 
broken: and a whole Family happy 
until then overwhelmed with afflic- 
tion.” 

If Colonial Park tells most graphi- 
cally of the past, the Telfair Museum 
of Art is equally eloquent of Savan- 
nah’s ambitions for the future in 
education and artistic achievement. 
Housed in the old Telfair mansion, 
this museum contains by far the 
finest collections of painting, tapestry 
and textiles south of Washington. 
The groups are admirably arranged, 
and it warms one’s heart to see busy 
school teachers hovering over their 
small charges, explaining, criticising 
and giving the children that practical 
first-hand acquaintance with the em- 
bellishments of life that will work 
like yeast in future years. 

As every exploration of Savannah 
naturally begins with “the Bay,” as 
Bay Street is familiarly known, so 
everything eventually turns back to 
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For 
Healthy 
and 
Vigorous 
Living... 


these McBride Popular 


Read 
Health Books, written by prom- 
inent authorities. They are guide- 
posts to good health. 


1. OUR COMMON ENEMY: COLDS 
by the Editors of FORTUNE in 
Consultation with Eminent Physicians 


Here are all the important facts about 
colds—what seems to cause them and 
what seems to relieve them. “Here, in 
a_form as compressed as a yeast cake, 
can “he found all that is definitely 
ate about colds.”—N, Times, 
$1.00. 


2. YOUR GLANDS AND YOU 

by HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 
This book will help you discover 
your glandular peculiarities and give 
you helpful, practical suggestions for 
correcting them and keeping your en- 
tire glandular system in good order. 
“A sign post to continued health.”— 
Oakland Tribune, $1.75. 


3. YOUR LONG-SUFFERING STOMACH 
by ARTHUR F. KRAETZER, M.D. 
The author, an eminent diagnostician, 
breaks away from faddists and quack 
theories, and presents a_ practical 
guide to common sense in eating. 
“Here is the book that sixteen smil- 
lion, three hundred ‘and twenty-five 
thousand Americans have been wait- 
ing for.”—Huntington Herald-Adver- 
tiser. $1.50 


4. VITAMINS AND YOUR HEALTH 
by MARGARET ELSTON GAUGER 
Each vitamin plays a different role 
in the body. This practical and lively 
book introduces you to the six known 
characters of this highly interesting 
family. The author tells you exactly 
what vitamins are, where they are 
found and how they affect your 
health.—$1.25. 


. WHY DIE BEFORE YOUR TIME? 
by HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 


The sane and simply stated advice of 
this man who knows his vitamins 
and how to make them prolong Jife 
makes a richly entertaining guide to 
healthy and vigorous living. ‘A short, 
sensible, extremely readable hand- 
book of advice on healthy living.” 
Book-of-the-Month Club News, $2.00. 


DRUGS AGAINST MEN 

by HENRY SMITIL WILLIAMS, M.D. 
Did you know that every user of 
tobacco, tea or coffee is a mild drug 
addict? Nicotine and caffeine are 
simply props for the nerves and 
brain. How much alcohol do you 
normally consume, and what do you 
think its affect on you is? Dr. Wil- 
liams. a well known physician and 
scientist tells you in this astonish- 
ing book. Your own health and wel- 
fare may be at stake. $1.75. 


7. KEEP YOUR HAIR ON 
by DR. OSCAR L. LEVIN 
If you are worried hy the prospect 
of becoming bald-headed, or if you 
want to know whether or not you 
are taking proper care of your hair— 
this book is your answer. The diseases 
of human hair, the cause and cure 
of scalp disorders, with practical and 
specific advice on the everyday care 
of the hair, are presented here con- 
cisely by a celebrated dermatologist. 
“Tf you want to save your hair, read 
this authority. He tells you how to 
do it.”—WN. Daily Mirror, $1.75. 
from your own bookseller, or direct 
from the publishers 
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the shining brown tides of the river 
that gave the city its being and has 
nourished it ever since. The keen- 
eyed men who came here with Ogle- 
thorpe were quick to realize its pos- 
sibilities, and only sixteen years 
after the settlement they sent out 
their first cargo of the indispensable 
turpentine and rosin which today, 
as naval stores, are scarcely so much 
in demand for marine use as for the 
general purposes of the world’s 
amazing manufactures, into which 
they enter in unimaginable ways. 
Most of this juice of the Georgia 
pine goes down the river, gulped 
by hungry ships that disgorge it in 
aromatic lumps at a thousand distant 
ports. But of that more after we 
have paused at the City Hall to 
glance for a moment at the two 
proudest “firsts” in all the city’s 
many distinctions. 

Convinced of the practicality of 
Robert Fulton’s adaptation of the 
steam-engine to water transport, a 
group.of merchants banded together 
in Savannah and had the first ocean 
steamship ever seen in American wa- 
ters built at Corlear’s Hook, N. Y. 
The side-wheeler Savannah was a 
crude little craft of only 350 tons, 
and it took her no less than 29 days, 
11 hours to make the voyage with 
cargo and passengers from her home 
port to Liverpool in 1819. uel was 
so bulky that she went only part of 
the way under steam. But she did it, 
and with her Savannah worked a 
miracle in the world of overseas 
trade. Today the bronze plaque on 
the City Hall testifies to the mag- 
nificent vision of those bold spirits 
who financed the little sputterbox. 

A second and not less notable 
wonder was the building in Savan- 
nah of the John Randolph out of 
plates of iron. Experts all over the 
world protested that an iron ship 
would sink. Not a rolling-mill in 
America could produce the long strips 
or plates of iron to build her. But 
again vision triumphed. The Savan- 
nahians ordered the English Laird 
mills to roll the plates and make the 
frames. When they came over Sa- 
yannah shipwrights put them to- 
gether, and Savannah business men 
advertised the new vessel. proudly as 
able “to go all the way by steam” 
and, in river work at least, to “tow 
two barges behind her.’ Vision, 
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steam, iron—and this inland southern 
city had turned the commercial world 
inside out and upside down in the 
face of all the wisest and shrewdest 
bankers, sailors and theorists! 

And what a cargo those early ves- 
sels bore outward down the river! 
We can see it today—mountains of 
jute-covered cotton bales piled up to 
the west of the city at the railroad 
terminal; acres of barrels under the 
sheds and along the wharves away to 
the east, where the terrific fire hazard 
they create will not menace the city’s 
stores and houses. From all of 
Georgia the fragrant, sticky barrels 
roll in, by mule-team, by freight 
train, by motor truck. They stand in 
squads, in rows, in companies, in 
regiments, by hundreds and_ thou- 
sands. 

Other businesses there are in plenty 
in this prosperous and growing town. 
Science has even produced a new 
marvel from the slash-pine previously 
thought worthless, and a four-mil- 
lion-dollar plant is going up which 
will turn out enough paper made 
from the resinous wood every day 
to reach from Savannah to Atlanta. 
But down here among the barrels 
is the heart and pulse of the city’s 
life. 

Back in the big, airy Board Room 
of the Chamber of Commerce on the 
Bay we can watch it beat. Along the 
wharves, in the city’s offices, at con- 
ferences everywhere, the busy mer- 
chants and brokers chaffer and bar- 
gain. The telephone in the Board 
Room rings incessantly, and on the 
tremendous blackboard, under the 
printed symbols of the various erades 
and kinds of turpentines and rosins, 
the expert in charge chalks the fig- 
ures as they give the daily and hourly 
fluctuations in quantity, quality and 
price. Sometimes the pulse beats 
fast, sometimes slow, but always it 
beats. Away in distant New York, 
in more distant London, in the still 
farther naval-stores centers of Eu- 
rope and Asia, eager merchants and 
brokers watch the cabled figures 
from Savannah, and base their prices 
on the pulse that beats so strongly 
here—the heartbeats of a kindly, wide 
awake, progressive city so instinct 
with quality that it needs no austere 
reserve in anything to make its im- 
pression. 

I like Turpentine Town. 


FORGOTTEN ANCESTORS OF THE CHINESE 
: (Continued from page 41) 


there was ample evidence all around 
me. In whatever direction I looked 
I could see spurs carved into steps, 
and narrow valleys terraced up both 
sides. And I knew that wherever 
a series of terraces met my eye, there 
was a spring to feed the rice—that 
no dribble of water flowed from a 
mountainside to the stream below 
without nourishing its assigned quota 
of rice plants. Water supply alone 
limited the rice supply. No difficulty 


of terracing seemed strong enough 
to thwart the labor of this people. 

The sun set, throwing the valleys 
into deep shadows, I started my 
descent. The path skirted a terraced 
spur, then dropped into a long ravine, 
thick with ferns. Down it went for 
hundreds of feet. Suddenly it turned, 
and below me, in the dusk, lay Lo 
Mong, clinging to the Rocky banks 


of a rushing stream. 
* * * 
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REFRESHINGLY SMART— OUR 
GUEST LIST MAKES IT SO 


OU'LL enjoy it as they do... the cosmopolitan way of life aboard 

the Great White Fleet. Because the passenger list is not too large, ~ 
guests find a comradely spirit on our snow-white ships. Here is their 
preferred mode of living... the sun, sports and swimming pools of 
a smart country club ... the specialized menu of a favorite restaurant 
. . . evenings with the gay flavor of their “own” cocktail lounge, 
talkies and an orchestra that speaks their language. Every familiar 
luxury is here, on a Guest Cruise — with an able staff of shipmen to 
serve you in port or at sea. 


From New York to Havana, Jamaica, B. W.|., Panama Canal and Costa Rica, 
every Thursday, 17 days $210 %& To Jamaica, B.W. 1. Panama Canal and 3 ports 
in Colombia, S. A., every Saturday, 19 days, $210 *% To Havana, 10 days, $135. 


Ask about weekly cruises from Philadelphia to Guatemala, 19 days, $228. 
Other Guest Cruises from New Orleans, Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco. 


All outside staterooms, mechanical ventilation. No passports required. 
Supeior accommodations only slightly higher. 


Apply any Authorized Travel Agent or 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3,N. R., 
ex) or 632 Fifth Ave.,New York; II] W. Wash-  & 


ington St., Chicago; 321 St. Charles St., & 
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Plan a mid-winter respite from 
icy weather — the Pancoast way. 
Winter cares fade away on the 
Pancoast’s golden private beach. 
Lazy hours of sunning in the Pan- 
coast Cabana Colony, healthy out- 
door exercise, golf on nearby 
velvet-green courses, silver spray 
in warm sutf — these are things 
that rebuild mental and physical 
reserves and allow you to return 
to northern homes and_ business 
with renewed vitality. 

For those who favor action—the 
gay whirl of social life, the Races, 


Jhe 


“SONI RE'G Tabane 


NC id-winter escape to SUNSHINE! 


big game fishing, clubs and casinos 
— all are conveniently nearby. 
You'll enjoy them with congenial 
companions from a carefully se- 
lected clientele. It’s the refreshing 
opposite to shut-in Northern win- 
ters—unique because “there’s only 
one Miami Beach!” And now, at 
the height of the season, reserva- 
tions well in advance are essential 
because—“there’s only one Pan- 
coast!”” 


*Arthur Pancoast, President 
Norman Pancoast, Manager 


PANCOAST 


ON THE - 


OCEAN - 


lee rendezvous of Balti- 
more society as well as the 

Rich in 
completely 


traveling public. 
tradition, yet 
modern. Extensive recent 


improvements provide every 
facility for comfort and 


gracious living. 


Rates begin at $4.00 
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HARLES STREET AT CHASE 


Haltimove 


JOHN R. FOLGER, 
Manager 


FAR SEAS FREIGHTERS 


: To All Parts of the World 
Low Fares, Perfect Comfort. Informal Travel 
Japan, China and Philippines $460 
FOUR Ronee se East Africa sioagony 
ute ast Indies ......... 
MONTHS Around the World.......... $550 
First Class Ships—Limited Passenger Accom- 
modations. Make Your Reservations Now. 
TRAMP TRIPS INC. 44 Beaver St. BO 9-8850 
New York City 
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Yes, very light. Also it has extra 
capacity. Carries suits wrinkle free! 
Ask your store to show it to you. 
Product of K. KAUFMANN & CO. 
358-5th Ave., New York 


Factorv—Newark, N 7 


Quality 
Luggage 
Since 1885 


On sale at leading stores from $12.50 


YOUR BON VOYAGE PROBLEMS SOLVED 


Wriends Sailing? Why not send them a BUN- 
Voyage Gift? or the Ladies—Smart Corsages 
—Box of Flowers, Books or Cand). For the 
Men—Cigars or Cigarettes. For complete infor- 
mation, address. 


DODSON, Inc. 
“The Bon Voyage Florist’ 
Phone COlumbus 5-3441. 338 W. 57th St.N.Y. 
“If you cannot be there, let us send your gift” 
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SUN-GOLD OF PROVENCE 
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Katherine Mansfield put it on the 
map by her letters and journals dated 
during winter days from the Villa 
Pauline, a little house by reason of 
her sojourn there more than ever 
cherished by its stooped, old owner. 
Since then, D. H. Lawrence, William 
Seabrook, and Aldous Huxley have 
added their auras, made of the vil- 
lage almost a literary fashion. 


Time wheels leisurely over a 
Mediterranean village, yet every day 
brings forth its adventure. Life 
along the beach is ever effervescent. 
There men gather to play at boules 
while women sit and mend the nets. 
Balls thud on the smooth, hard sand 
amid triumphant shouts. Bobbins 
flash swiftly, repairing fine-meshed 
sardine nets, Spanish-made, or coars- 
er weaves for catching mullet and 
lobster. There a circus on occasion 
comes, pegs down its tent for a one- 
night stand. Excited youngsters 
cluster, rush from van to van—the 
lion’s roar is so much louder, more 
menacing than the roar of the sea on 
mistral days to which their ears are 
accustomed. Regularly, once or twice 
a week, huge motors arrive from 
Lyons and cities even further away, 
traveling bazaars on wheels offering 
everything the most modern villager 
might want from frigidaires to spec- 
tacles! Insouciant, inside the break- 
water’s safe anchorage, idle a multi- 
tude of little boats during noon 
hours. Their cherry-red flanks, their 
cerulean gunwales, their pink prows, 
toss vivid strips of color down upon 
already hueful waters. At day’s 
start and day’s end they dart amcng 
the islands, in and out the coves. At 
their helms, in their hulls, fishers 
sway, sure on their feet. Few here- 
abouts seem to sit, though often on 
calm days they lean over the boat’s 
side, head thrust in a bottomless 
bucket, spearing sea-urchin on the 
sea-floor, apparently undizzied after 
twenty minutes of such upside-down 
exertion which would certainly cap- 
size the less initiate! 


Down toward the beach too slopes 
the Place de l’Eglise, a stepped ob- 
long where every morning surges 
life. Sundays some itinerant dancer 
on stilts may stop to amuse the crowd 
frothing out after mass, or swarthy 
banjo-players from Barcelona sweep 
swift fingers across the strong 
strings and conjure forth Spanish 
tunes that tingle through the air and 
blood. Always weekdays the open- 
air market creates its series of scenes. 
Big wicker baskets gleam with mul- 
lets and mussels. Stout women han- 


dle fresh-caught fish, careless /of 
their colors: sardines vivid as a 
jay’s crest; silvery slithers of 


“whitebait”; rougets with their won- 
derful range of oranges and reds 
like the robes of Vibert’s cardinals. 
The rouget is, I think, the choicest 
of the local mullets in flavor as well 
as hue, and perhaps the hardest to 
angle. At any rate, “gardez le mulet” 
is a current phrase interpreted ac- 
cording to mood and moment—“tend 
the mullet” may mean either maid 
or sea-creature! Beneath the tree- 
shade vendors stand behind tem- 
porary stalls, or squat on stools, sur- 
rounded with a medley of edibles. 
Over the stones fennel and _arti- 
chokes and carrots scatter their 
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graceful lace. Oranges shine; to- 
matoes burn. Down the alley the 
cheesemonger comes, a small shawled 
woman driving her donkey beneath 
whose neck shake five small bells. 
Up the alley a giant horse plods, 
bearing a load of pine cones to the 
bakery. Such cones are the best fuel 
for bread, so they say, and are 
brought down from the hills. Proven- 
cal harnesses are not so elaborate as 
harnesses of Sicily, still they have a 
style of their own. Saddles and col- 
lars are brass-studded and rise into 
fool’s-cap peaks. A tassel here, a 
bell there, make a merry enough 
bridle. 

Perhaps you will wander into the 
Halle des Fleurs only a block away 
from the Church Square, watch girls 
at their quick work of assorting and 
packing flowers. All the spices of 
Araby are released there! Perhaps 
you will see a basket-weaver at work, 
deftly splitting canes—those canes 
of Provence that follow watercourses, 
whose plumes sway and hollow stalks 
drily whistle in the lightest wind. The 
basket-mender’s house is not far, and 
at this season is smothered by bun- 
dles of these tall bamboos, thirty feet 
tall, first cousins to bamboos of 
China, Japan, and India, all now 
growing in the Midi. 

From the village walled lanes ra- 
diate, lead upward through tilled 
acres. Heedlessly one tramples on 
fallen olives, windfalls from last au- 
tumn’s crop; their juice squirts red- 
purple, pinches the palate like un- 
ripe persimmons. Lightning zigzags, 
cobalt clouds collect among the hills, 
create a dramatic backdrop for the 
pearl sheen of olive leaves, the mar- 
velous froth of almond bloom. Wet 
with sudden rain, touched with. sud- 
den light, the orchards glisten like 
great bouquets of shell. For weeks 
the almond flower endures, though 
so fragile seeming—the pink bloom 
of bitter almond, the white bloom of 
the sweet. 


Below the orchards a path curves 
above cliff and sea, where verdure 
flattens automatically, dwarfs on a 
diet of salt, crouches to endure the 
winds. Here rosemary drops from 
head-height to a foot or two. It’s a 
valiant plant, succumbs to neither 
spume nor drought, steadily tosses 
out its orchid-like flowerlets the 
whole year through. That same rose- 
mary once burned as incense by the 
Greeks and worn by garlanded sen- 
ators at Roman feasts now serves 
the practical-minded Provengal peas- 
ant to flavor roast pig and goat 
cheeses! During the course of cen- 
turies it has won much esteem for 
itself and various pretty names. Gar- 
land-flower, incense-flower, seaside 
rose—so, by reason of old uses, men 
call it, and remember that Napoleon 
daily dashed his rotund person with 
eau de cologne based on rosemary es- 
sence. The gorgeous coaches of 
French kings, the fauteuils of court 
ladies, and many a masterpiece hang- 
ing in the Louvre, owes gloss or 
depth to this humble dweller on the 
Mediterranean whose soul enjoys a 
sort of immortality in the shape of 
varnishes and lacquers. Incidentally, 
also, in the eighteenth century every 
baker when officially received into 
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SUN-GOLD OF PROVENCE 
| (Continued from page 56) 


his guild was constrained to present 
the Master Baker with a fine rose- 
mary bush full-hung with choice 
fruits. 

With powerful, tortured brush 
Vincent Van Gogh caught some of 
the color of Provence, but there is 
so much of Provence that no brush, 
no camera can ever capture. The 
blended breath of cypress and rose- 
mary and pine and salt spume is an 
elixir brewed by earth and sea gods, 
ephemeral, heady, uncapturable! Nor 
can any fist, however avid, pin down 


on paper, on canvas, the everlasting 
youth of the sea dashing against the 
everlasting age of rocks! When 
waves lift and light strikes through 
them till they show clear, frozen 
green—the wonderful green of gla- 
cier-ice—no pigment can record that; 
nor when they roll in molten silver, 
or lie like twisted candy-cord. Nor 
can any record retard the swift, 
warming wink from the beacon on 
Isle du Rouveau across darkening 
waters, and the great flight of night 
stars across that southerly sky. 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


Eskimos 

N HIS introduction to The Eskimos 

(Dutton) by Kaj Birket-Smith, 
Diamond Jenness writes: “An age 
that all too often measures the great- 
ness of a nation hy the numbers of 
its armed forces, its airplanes and its 
first-line battleships, might well con- 
sider how much some of the smaller 
and less powerful countries have con- 
tributed to human progress and wel- 
fare. Instead of squandering their re- 
sources on heavy armaments and di- 
recting all their energies to territor- 
ial and commercial expansion, they 
have taken a larger and deeper view 
of life and life’s problems, and hand 
in hand with outward prosperity have 
sought the mental and spiritual ad- 
vancement of their peoples. Every 
impartial historian recognizes that the 
three Scandinavian countries have 
been marching in the van of prog- 
ress for centuries; that in the science 
of government and social legislation, 
in art and science and learning of all 
kinds, they have long equalled or out- 
stripped the most powerful nations of 
their day. Their explorers and schol- 
ars have roamed every country from 


the Arctic to the Tropics. In all coun- 


tries, too, they have found a warm 
welcome, because the world recog- 
nizes that they seek not their own 
aggrandizement, nor the promotion 
of selfish national aims, but the 
knowledge that benefits all people, 
their own and every other.” 

Such an explorer and scholar is 
Kaj Birket-Smith of the National 
Museum of Copenhagen. His book 
on the Eskimos is a reliable account 
of the Eskimos and their country, of 
their language, of their struggles for 
food, of their constant fight against 
cold and of their~-culture. Birket- 
Smith began his explorations in the 
north at the age of nineteen. Since 
that time he has devoted himself 
wholehearted to the study of the 
Eskimo and his civilization. 

American Churches 
HE OLD churches of America 
are more than mere ancient build- 
ings preserved through the years. 
They are vital parts of our history. 
Old meeting-houses played an im- 
portant part in the shaping of Amer- 


from Boston’s North 


ican destiny, 
Church to the Alamo Chapel at San 


Antonio. Edward F. Rines has per- 
formed a useful service in his book 
Old Historic Churches of America 
(Macmillan). In this volume he has 
gathered together all the vital infor- 
mation about the most important 
churches in all parts of America, 
not only in the Colonies but in the 
Middle Western states and in the 
Southwest. The book contains fifty 
illustrations, a good bibliography on 
the old churches in America and a 
comprehensive list of the buildings 
described with their dates. 


Audubon 

O ALL ornithologists and many 

bibliophiles Audubon’s Birds of 
America ranks as one of the most 
important books produced in America 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The great Frenchman, 
Cuvier, characterized this book as 
“the most magnificent monument 
that art has yet raised to ornithol- 
ogy.” John James Audubon, how- 
ever, was not only a great ornithol- 
ogist. He was a vivid and unusual 
personality. This fact becomes clear 
in reading Constance Rourke’s Audu- 
bon (Harcourt, Brace), an excellent 
biographical study of the American 
ornithologist who was born in New 
Orleans in 1780 and whose studies 
and travels took him into every part 
of the American frontier. Miss 
Rourke’s book is very handsomely 
illustrated with reproductions of some 
of Audubon’s best color plates. 


Peary 


ILLIAM HERBERT HOBBS 

in Peary (Macmillan) has writ- 
ten a  carefully-documented,  full- 
length biography of the first man to 
reach the North Pole. The author 
knew Peary intimately, and he is 
therefore able to reveal information 
about the great explorer which will 
not be found elsewhere. It was only 
after eight expeditions extending 
over a quarter of a century that 
Peary was able to achieve his ambi- 
tion. In addition to being the dis- 
coverer of the North Pole, Admiral 
Peary was one of the foremost pi- 
oneers of aviation. 
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UGUAY BRAZIL - VENEZUELA 


ON THE PRIDE OF “THE SPOTLESS FLEET” 


‘Kotttedam 


Sailing Feb. 4th from 
New York + 61 days 
$595 Holland-America afloat; 


“uP American Express ashore 
(shore excursions 
additional) | ——NO More expert, expe- 
tienced managements could be 
imagined to make this cruise perfect. 
No crowding — only 500 passengers ac- 
cepted; no space sold below C deck. 
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29 Broadway, New York 
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Quickest daily through service Chicago to 
Phoenix. Shortest route to San Diego. Most 
novel and colorful to Los Angeles and Santa 
Barbara. Only through service to El Paso, 
Tucson, Chandler, Indio and Palm Springs. 


Daily Pullmans also from Minneapolis- 
St. Paul and St. Louis via Kansas City 


Very Low Winter Tourist Fares 
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ARE YOU FURNISHING 
A HOME? 


You can achieve far more satisfactory results if you have 


a really authoritative knowledge of Interior Decoration. 
This knowledge may also save you hundreds of dollars 


in making your purchases. 


ARE YOU SEEKING A CAREER? 


You will find financial reward and unusually interesting 
work in the field of interior decoration. This exceptional 
profession offers varied opportunities to meet your indi- 


vidual requirements. 


Learn Interior Decoration 


At Home in Your Spare Time. 


A group of authorities on Interior Decoration have created 
a course of study which brings to you in spare time at 
home a thorough authoritative training in every phase 
of the subject. Sponsored by Arts & Decoration Maga- 
zine, this home Study Course appeals alike to those in- 
terested in interior decoration from a cultural, practical 


or professional standpoint. 


A handsome illustrated booklet gives full details of the 


course. We shall be glad to send you the booklet without 


obligation. 


ARTS & DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


Dept. A, 116 East 16th St. New York, N. Y. 


EXPLORING THE 
WORLD OF ART 
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only rich in color but architectural in 
design. By him also are several 
water-colors of Californian scenes. 
Another canvas by Aiken is an early 
morning in an orchard in which ten- 
der light plays over the strong trac- 
ing of the tree branches with the 
mighty sweep of a rising hill still in 
darkness. His “Charles River” has 
all the ripeness and stillness of late 
summer. 

At the Ferargil Galleries a rare 
treat awaits travelers interested in 
art. Here they can learn how Mr. 
George W. Eccles, in years of ex- 
tensive travels all over the world, 
has brought together a most varied 
collection of paintings by old and 
modern masters of many schools. 

At a first glance at Mr. Eccles’ 
collection one wonders perhaps what 
his guiding principle could have been 
when assembling these paintings, be- 
cause we are nowadays too much ac- 
customed to 
who restrict their endeavors to one 
narrow field only. Mr.-Eccles, how- 
ever, had only one criterion: quality. 
Wherever he found that to a high 
degree, whether in an old Italian or 
Dutch master or a modern French 
or American artist, his eye was 
caught at once and he tried his best 
to bag his quarry. In this way he 
often succeeded in getting not only 
characteristic but excellent examples 
of the work of some of the best 
known masters without, however, 
specially caring for the mere name 
of a master. 

Among the high lights of the 
Eccles Collection may be mentioned: 
A van Ostade landscape; a Jan 
Steen “Courting”; a “Farm Scene” 
by G. Camphuysen; a “Portrait of a 


Young Man” by Sebastiano Del 
Pionbo; E. Delacrois’ “Elopement” ; 
Corot’s “Italian Village’; Fantin 
Latour’s “Reading’; a splendidly 


decorative work, “Roman Girl’ by 
Leo Bonnat (here illustrated) ; a fine 
Harbor Scene by Boudin; works by 
Whistler, U. Fortuny, Duveneck, 
George Inness and others. One point 
must be specially emphasized: Mr. 
Eccles had the good sense to learn 
how to collect by listening to the ex- 
pert advice of a real connoisseur. 
In this way alone can the beginner 
avoid unfortunate and very costly 
mistakes. For the eye must be edu- 
cated by constant usage just like any 
other organ. 

One might go on almost indefinite- 
ly describing the art treasures that 
may be seen in the galleries and 
museums of New York City. My 
space, however, is limited. These 
necessarily sketchy notes must serve 
merely as an introduction to a world 
which will afford the visitor to New 
York endlessly varied delights. 
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Whither bound this winter? 
These books point the way... 


WHITE ELEPHANTS IN 
THE CARIBBEAN 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Haiti, Cuba, Porto Rico, Bahamas, 
Jamaica, San Domingo and all the 
rest of the “white elephants” that 
comprise the colorful West Indies 
are explored by the author. A de- 
lightful and revealing account for 
both travelers and armchair globe 
trotters. The only complete book 
covering all the West Indies. : 
Illustrated, $2.75 


CUBAN TAPESTRY 
By SYDNEY A. CLARK 
Mr. Clark tells the fascinating story 
of Cuba, with it’s rich and colorful 
background, and describes the en- 
chanting attractions the island has 
for the traveler. 


Illustrated, $2.50 


FRANCES TOOR’S GUIDE 
TO MEXICO 


Where to stay in Mexico, what 
foods to order, how to get to places, 
etc. And admirably compact pres- 


entation of facts and advice. With 
maps and photographs. 
Flexible binding, $1.75 


BERMUDA IN THREE 
COLORS 


By CARVETH WELLS 
The narrative of a journey which 
takes the reader to all of Ber- 
muda’s islands. Witty, informa- 
tive, entertaining, Carveth Wells is 
at his best in this ideal armchair 
Odyssey. For those who plan to 
visit Bermuda, it is an indispens- 
able handbook. With 100 illustra- 
tions in gravure, $2.50 


from your bookseller, or 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & 
COMPANY 
116 East 16th St., New York 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Times World Wide Photo 


This is the first of a fleet of new streamline buses, which will shortly be put into service on routes of the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Company, as it appeared near City Hall recently. Here it was inspected by city officials and a vast throng, anxious to see this 
latest, most modern vehicle which will gradually replace the familiar old buses. 


Well— Well— Well! 


Bankers in Show Business. One of the healthiest signs I have seen. 
Forty banks will support a radio show and will also advertise their show in 
the newspapers. 


We use this only as an introduction to the fact that the Fifth Avenue 
buses, in years gone by, were one of the FEW accepted mediums for bank 
advertising. The National City Bank used thousands of dollars of space 
with us. So did the Corn Exchange Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
Emigrant Savings Bank. It is logical for banks to use space in the Fifth Ave- 
nue buses and one fact that should be considered is that competition is 
limited,—limited by the number of spaces and limited by a sales policy that 


we figure makes the space more valuable to every advertiser—that of limit- 
ing the number of similar kinds of accounts that we can use. At this mo- 
ment, if you used space in the Fifth Avenue buses, your advertisement 
would compete with only two other banks. Rates and advertising circular 
upon request. 


Agency Commission 15%. 


John H. Livingston, Jr. 


Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Buses. 


425 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Caledonia 5-2151 


“Fifty Years ee Fifth Avenue Buses in New York City 


ee Long Spring Soa Late 
Close the sled; of a Sie 
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The blue waters of Capri, Naples and Sicily deepen 
to a glowing sapphire; the flowering shores of the 


ITALIAN LAKES and the RIVIERA bloom anew 
under sunny spring skies; ROME, FLORENCE, 
MILAN, VENICE lift the fresh glory of their age- 
less beauty to the new season of youth, warmth and 


joyous living. 


BUY TOURIST CHECKS or LETTERS OF CREDIT 
$4.91 per 100 Lire 


HOTEL COUPONS will save you time and 
care and entitle you to GASOLINE COUPONS. 


50 to 70% REDUCTIONS ON 
RAILWAY FARES 


APPLY TO ALL 


BANKS or TRAVEL AGENCIES or to 
ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION 
; OFFICE 


Rockefeller Center, Palazzo d'Italia, 626 Fifth 
Ave., New York, (Columbus 5-1300). 


